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INFANTRY TACTICS IN ACTION. 


WHILE truth remains ever the same, and history is proverbially prone 
to repeat itself, the pen with which it is so largely written, namely, war, 
must, in the main features of strategy and grand tactics, its great under- 
lying principles, remain, like all true sciences, ever the same and un- 
changed. Minor tactics, however, the instruments with which these 
principles are applied to the forging of the world’s history, may, like 
the mechanical appliances used in the other arts and sciences, undergo 
considerable changes from time to time to suit the varying requirements 
of different ages and peoples, and to keep pace with the world’s progress 
in the productions of mechanical invention and with discoveries in the 
other branches of science. 

The phalanx with its thousand files and sixteen ranks, as developed 
by Philip of Macedon and his great son, Alexander, the world’s con- 
queror, was, on ground where it could operate, and while its flanks and 
rear remained protected, overpowering and invincible. The embodi- 
ment of force and resistance it proved itself on many a hard-fought 
field. 

But, after all, it was but a tool, a machine; and while the principle 
which Epaminondas first demonstrated with it on the field of Leuctra, 
the oblique order of battle, will remain for all ages unaltered and un- 
alterable, the tactical formation was doomed to meet its fate in the 
superior tactic of the legions commanded by Lucius AZmilius Paulus 
at Pydna, and, after a proud pre-eminence maintained for centuries, it 
succumbed not to superior strategy, not to superior valor, but to the 
superior tactic of the legionary formation. Force was overcome by 
flexibility, solidity by mobility. 
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Thus we see that the tool, the tactic, and the use to which it is put, 
is of inconceivable importance, and must in nowise be neglected and 
relegated to the parade-ground as an affair of little moment. 

Tactical evolutions have, no doubt, apart from their use in campaign, 
an importance which must not be underestimated both in the physical 
and mental development of troops. But, as far as this is concerned, 
what tactics may be employed is a matter of comparatively small mo- 
ment; the larger part of their object is to subject masses of men to 
unquestioning discipline and obedience, to accustom them to simulta- 
rieously carry out the dictates of one mind, and to encourage esprit de 
corps and that individual pride which the acquirement and exercise of 
skill in any pursuit engenders in man, no less than to inure the mus- 
cles to fatigue and to accustom the men to their weapons. This was as 
well, or nearly as well, understood and appreciated by the ancients as 
it is to-day. 

During the dark ages all that was artificial and scientific in war, 
with all the other arts and sciences, became dormant, and military 
success came to depend mainly, if not entirely, upon individual prowess. 
But as light began to permeate the darkness which had overspread the 
world for centuries, all the arts and sciences, and with them those of 
war, began to awaken from their long sleep, and not until then may we 
begin to trace the formations and uses of troops which have resulted in 
the tactics of the present day. 

Of the deployed lines of Frederick the Great and Wellington, or 
the deep and heavy columns of Suwarow and Napoleon, we will have 
here but little to say excepting so far as they appear the forerunners 
and natural parents of the deployed formations, always favorite in this 
country, which are described in our tactics, and of the “company col- 
umns,” established as the formation in action by the regulations of the 
continental armies. 

In the earlier part of the present century, Baron de Jomini appears 
to have been in some doubt as to which formation possessed the greater 
utility, owing to the improvements then being made in fire-arms. The 
rapidity of fire having been now more than doubled, and its range in- 
creased manyfold, can there be any doubt as to the opinion which the 
great strategist would have formed had he been cognizant of the perfect 
fire-arms of the present day ? 

The large amount of thought and study which in this country has 
always been directed to European tactics is doubtless due to the fact 
that while attention to military matters is the vocation of comparatively 
few Americans, the immense armies of Europe and the large number 
of men of the highest order of ability constantly employed in the study 
of the various branches of art and science which go to lend success to 
arms leads us naturally to look to these great military nations for in- 
formation, the result of this study and: experiment in the adoption of 
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tactics to the new conditions produced by the long-range breech-loading 
fire-arms, to the perfection of which American genius has so largely 
contributed, which are now in use throughout the civilized world. 

It is not necessary here to detail the method of deploying skirmishers 
“by numbers,” which will be found in our present “ Infantry Tactics” 
(pages 537 to 561, inclusive), while of the “company column,” which 
is minutely described in the late General Upton’s “ Armies of Asia and 
Europe” (page 270, et seq.), it will be sufficient to say that it consists in 
ploying the four companies of two hundred and fifty men each which 
usually compose the battalion into a line of columns of platoons or sub- 
divisions in rear of the right and left platoon or subdivision of each 
wing, thus bringing the centre companies into column side by side in 
what is known as the “ half battalion column,” while the flank compa- 
nies are brought into column upon the extreme flanks of the position 
which would be occupied by the battalion in line. 

In the German organization a third rank is formed of the best shots 
and most reliable men, who in the company column are ployed into 
a third platoon in rear of the other two, and constitute what is known 
as the “shooting subdivision.” In the attack the two flank companies 
are advanced several hundred yards in front of their position in line, 
and the “ shooting subdivisions” having passed round the flank of their 
respective companies are one-half held in reserve and the other half 
deployed as skirmishers over the front occupied by the wing of the 
battalion from which they are drawn and one-half the space between it 
and the next battalion. As this line of skirmishers encounters resist- 
ance, it is reinforced, after the absorption of its own reserve, by detach- 
ments from the leading subdivisions of the flank companies, which in 
their turn are supported by the half-battalion columns. 

In the continental armies other than the German the leading sub- 
divisions of the flank companies, or portions of them, are deployed as 
skirmishers, and the organization and manceuvre differs in few respects, 
excepting in the omission of the third rank, who form the German 
“shooting subdivision.” And here a word upon this picked third 
rank may not be out of place. While the accurate marksmanship of 
these selected skirmishers may create some consternation in the ranks of 
the enemy, their number is scarcely sufficient to effect anything of im- 
portance, and their selection and separation from their comrades must 
have a deleterious effect upon the morale of the command as a whole; 
and should they be unable to force their way to the front, or should 
they from any cause behave badly, the self-confidence of the supporting 
subdivisions would be much more likely to be shaken than if the skir- 
mishers were not considered superior to others in the command ; while, 
on the other hand, the skirmishers will inevitably feel less confidence in 
their support than they would if the men composing it were esteemed 
in every way their equals. That some such reasoning as this has had 
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weight in the organization of most of the armies of the present day, 
the tendency to the suppression of picked corps, the assimilation of the 
various arms, and the endeavor to bring all troops of the same arm up 
to a uniform standard bears abundant testimony. The spirit of gen- 
erous rivalry, so efficacious where it can be maintained, is too apt to 
degenerate into a want of the sympathy and confidence so essential to 
co-operation and mutual support. One may, therefore, fairly doubt 
whether the countries which have so largely copied the German system 
of organization and tactics have not done well to omit the picked third 
rank. 
Owing to the American system of the deploying skirmishers “ by 
numbers” never having been employed in actual hostilities, its merits 
and demerits must remain for the present a matter very largely, if not 
entirely, of theory and conjecture; but there are about it certain salient 
features, the advantages of which require no practical experiment for 
their clear delineation. 

In times now gone by the use of skirmishers was to “ feel” the 
enemy in advance of the attacking lines as columns upon which they 
retired ere the engagement had fairly opened ; but all this has now been 
changed, owing to the terrible losses to which masses or continuous lines 
of troops are exposed while advancing to the attack, from the increased 
range and rapidity of fire of modern weapons; and the skirmish-line, 
while it retains its name, has become the real line of battle. What we 
are accustomed to denominate “ the line of battle” being merely a sup- 
port to the skirmish-line, from which, unless its advance be very rapid, 
it must be separated by many hundred yards if cover cannot be obtained, 
and all reinforcements must be moved to the front in open order. 

The advanced line will, of course, at the opening of an engagement, 
be a more or less light skirmish-line, reinforced by degrees as opposition 
to its advance becomes more obstinate, as the efforts of the enemy to 
hold it in check or drive it back are increased, until it has developed 
its greatest strength. Thus far both systems of tactics are in accord, 
but here the line of divergence begins. 

A regiment or battalion of one thousand men, the fighting unit in 
all modern armies by whatever name it may be called, will in double 
ranks occupy something less than a thousand feet in line, and over the 
space in front of this line must seek to repel and overpower any resist- 
ance or attack with the minimum of exposure on its own part compatible 
with a mobile, and at the same time cohesive, formation. 

Let us endeavor to sum up the advantages and disadvantages of the 
two systems ; having done which, we may be able to form some opinion 
as to which will eventually prevail in the world of arms; for in no 
part of the mundane economy is the principle of “the survival of the 
fittest” more thoroughly and rigidly carried out than in that pertaining 


to war. 
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In considering these systems we must bear in mind that prejudice 
may have had a share in their adoption, for no people readily abandon 
a system under which their banners have been borne to victory, at 
least, until it has been fairly tried under the new conditions and found 
wanting. 

In the great European convulsions during which the last century 
closed and the present one opened, the column of attack reached its 
fullest development; deep masses marching with dogged bearing, re- 
gardless of the leaden hail which was poured upon them, and by their 
very momentum carrying all opposition before them, though with fear- 
ful losses in their own ranks. And as the improvements in fire-arms 
forced the abandonment of these masses, and the adoption of the skir- 
mish-line, we still find the masses, though much modified, used as sup- 
ports, and the deep formation carried far within the line of effective 
musketry. 

The question thus presents itself: In what formation will all the 
supporting troops within the zone of effective musketry fire, be enabled 
to approach the fore-front of battle, and to remain sufficiently near to 
be of use with the least exposure and demoralization ? 

Now a large portion of these supports must be near enough to the 
skirmish-line to be instantly available to repulse a counter attack, which 
is obviously much nearer to the skirmish-line than that is to the enemy. 
But at the same time they must be so placed as to suffer as little as pos- 
sible from the fire directed at the troops more immediately engaged, 
and in no way can this be so effectually accomplished as by deploying 
them into a number of strong skirmish-lines, one in rear of the other, 
thus enabling the men to take advantage of any cover which may come 
in their way as well as inspiring confidence in the advanced line by the 
nearness of their support.’ 

Such casualties as occur must in such a formation have a much less 
demoralizing effect upon the morale of a command than they would were 
it closed in solid lines or in columns, as their extent would be much 
less clearly appreciated owing to the command being so widely dispersed. 

If the regiment is deployed beyond the limits of effective musketry 
the deployment will be much more rapid and orderly, and the troops 
in advancing to the attack will be much less exposed than would be 
the case were they in a ployed formation, as the fire of their oppo- 
nents would be distributed over the entire line instead of concen- 
trated upon the intervals occupied by the several columns, which, par- 
ticularly at long ranges, would make a greater difference in the losses 
sustained by the attacking forces than would at first appear. At 
long ranges the trajectory is so high and the final descent of projectile 
so rapid that bullets which would pass over the heads of a platoon in a 


1 See opinion of General Skobeloff. Green’s Russian Campaign in Turkey, page 
449, et seq. 
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given position would be fatal to men in one following it; thus present- 
ing to the enemy, at a certain distance the equivalent, a target as much 
higher in proportion to its width as there are subdivisions in the column. 
That is to say, when a column has come within the extreme range of 
musketry fire, it presents a target, the width of which is equal to the 
front of the column, while its height is that of the men composing 
each subdivision added together. Thus a column of three subdivisions 
would present a mark equivalent to a target from sixteen and a half to 
eighteen feet high, as the men composing the subdivisions varied from 
five and a half to six feet in height. The height of this target would 
be gradually diminished as the lines of conflict approached each other, 
when the probability of injury being inflicted upon men in each sub- 
division of the column by the same projectile will be increased. To 
this must be added the losses which a column inevitably must sustain 
from the fire of artillery. 

In firing at an advancing body of troops where the distance is un- 
known, and constantly varying, nearly all the shots which do not attain 
their mark near the position of the line aimed at will either pass over 
the heads of the advancing line or fall short, while the horizontal varia- 
tion will be exceedingly small. 

Take as an illustration a regiment in column of companies, on level 
ground, the head of which had arrived at say eight hundred or a thou- 
sand yards from the opposing forces. The most ordinary marksman 
would have little difficulty in hitting some one in the regiment, although 
the leading subdivision would obscure all the others from his view ; 
whereas, were the regiment deployed, unless its exact distance were 
known, the power of the most expert rifleman to inflict damage upon it 
would depend entirely upon his ability to properly estimate the exact 
distance from himself to the advancing line, or upon chance. 

Thus far it appears that in the advance to the attack the deployed 
formation will have passed over a considerable portion of the space 
which separates it from the position to be attacked with much slighter 
losses than it would inevitably have sustained had it been ployed into 
a line of columns or masses, and consequently will be mentally as well 
as numerically in a much fitter condition to continue the advance. 

In the deployment of skirmishers from the regiment in line “by 
numbers,” each individual on the skirmish-line will oecupy a place 
immediately in front of his own company, and his individual position 
in line, which will add to his feeling that he is supported. He will 
feel that he is under the eyes of his friends and associates who know 
him personally, and that they will mark and remember his conduct, 
—than which no stronger incentive to personal bravery exists. He 
will be supported and reinforced by men from his own set of fours, and 
should the opposition to the advance of the first skirmish line be so 
great as to require its being reinforced by the whole regiment, thrown 
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forward in successive lines of skirmishers, the advanced skirmish-line 
will eventually become the line of battle, the former line of battle 
having ceased to exist, and will in its formation represent very closely 
the regimental line, the men of the several companies being together, 
many of them in their proper place in line, and commanded by officers 
to whom they are accustomed to render obedience, and to whom they 
naturally look for encouragement and support in the danger and con- 
fusion of battle. 

It would perhaps at first appear that these successive lines of skir- 
mishers must be exposed to the same destructive effects from a plunging 
fire at long ranges which it is claimed that a column would suffer, 
even though at these ranges the lines of skirmishers were separated by 
an interval of a hundred yards and upward. But when it is remem- 
bered that at five hundred yards range a bullet may strike the ground 
at 77.5 yards directly in rear of a man of average height, or but 7 
yards in Jhis rear at one of ten hundred and fifty yards having passed 
harmlessly over his head, and that as the range is increased this “dan- 
ger space” is constantly and rapidly diminished,’ it will be seen that 
no great danger will have been incurred from this cause until the lines 
of conflict have approached each other to a comparatively short distance, 
when the skirmish-lines will have been pressed forward very closely 
one upon the other. 

These loose lines will at the same time present a target much more 
difficult to aim at than a closed line or a column. 

In the formation of a skirmish-line from a battalion in “ company 
column,” on the other hand, the skirmishers are drawn from designated 
subdivisions of the flank companies and reinforced throughout the 
whole line by the successive deployment of the leading subdivisions of 
these companies and the half battalion column, thereby producing as 
the eventual and real line of battle a line of series of groups of men 
without formation of any kind, without the possibility of attaining any, 
and under the command of officers, many of whom are known to 
them merely by their uniform or by report. 

The advance being made as ordained in the European system by 
groups or “swarms” in a series of rushes, appears to have great advan- 
tages, and although not enjoined in our tactics, there is nothing in the 
American system of deploying skirmishers which would preclude or 
in any way embarrass an advance being made in that manner if con- 
sidered desirable. 

Should the regiment or battalion be withdrawn, or should it be 
necessary to reform it under fire, the time—that most important ele- 
ment in war—which would be consumed in effecting a reorganization 
would be infinitely less, the officers and men of the several companies 
being together, than if these officers and men were mixed in a con- 

? See Wingate’s ‘‘ Rifle Practice,’’ sixth revised edition, page 63. 
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fused and heterogeneous mass extended over the whole front covered by 
the battalion. 

The seeming disadvantage which is most prominent in the advance 
of a deployed formation, is the impracticability of such a formation 
passing with rapidity over considerable distances without wavering, and 
perhaps breaking, so that gaps may occur in many places, and upon this 
Baron de Jomini founds his most serious objection to an advance in 
line. But when it is remembered that this line is after all but the 
reserve or support to the line or lines of skirmishers who form the real 
line of battle, and into which it must be absorbed in the actual attack, 
the disadvantage becomes more apparent than real. 

This first line of battle would of course be supported by a second 
line (deployed under cover or beyond effective musketry range) which 
might, when considered advisable, be moved to the front in open or 
skirmishing order, and on points where the opposition to the advance 
of the first line was the most obstinate or the line from any,cause the 
weakest, the two lines would most rapidly approach each other, and 
finally become merged into one, an infallible indication to the general 
officer in immediate command as to where reinforcements from the 
reserve were most likely to be required. 

The large companies of the European armies demand of the com- 
pany commander the ability and experience required of a field-officer in 
our service, and place upon the subalterns and non-commissioned officers 
a like increase in their responsibilities ; but, however advantageous in 
large regular armies, where all the officers and non-commissioned officers 
are especially educated for the positions they are to occupy, and where it 
is difficult to obtain efficient officers in sufficient numbers, these large 
companies would scarcely present like advantages in the volunteer 
armies, upon which this country will probably always depend. Our 
popular education, no less than the general intelligence of our people, 
furnishes a large class who, after a short training, would make perfectly 
capable line-officers as we understand the term. 

In conclusion, it may not be beyond the range of possibility that 
something like the single rank formation provided for in our tactics 
will ultimately become the recognized formation, and that this line will 
immediately, upon coming within effective musketry range of an enemy, 
be deployed and disintegrated into four or more lines of skirmishers, 
only to be reunited within a short distance of the enemy’s position, 
preparatory to a charge. 

It may not be the least of our future sources of national pride and 
self-gratulation to observe the great military powers forced to assimilate 
their tactics to those of the country whose army has always been the 
smallest, and whose attention to military matters has been less than that 
of any nation of the civilized world. 

W. H. GarpINeEr. 
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XIII. 


THE GREAT OCEAN STEAMSHIP CoMPANIES.—Cunard, 1840; Royal 
West India Mail, 1841; Peninsular and Oriental, 1840; Pacific Steam 
Navigation, 1840; Collins, 1847; Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
1848 ; Warren, 1850 ; Inman, 1850; The Messageries Maritimes, 1851 ; 
Allan, 1854; Anchor, 1856; North German, 1857; Leyland; Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique, 1862; Williams & Guion, 1866; 
White Star, 1870; American or Keystone, 1871; City Line. 


THE CunarRD Linz, 1840.—Mr. Samuel Cunard was one of the 
first to foresee the great results that might be achieved by the establish- 
ment of steamer communication between the United States and Eng- 
land, and as far back as the year 1830, in his quiet home in Nova 
Scotia, was thinking over the best means of carrying out this project. 
In 1838, Mr. Cunard came to England, bent upon putting his idea into 
operation, and, introduced by Sir James Melvill, of the India House, 
he presented himself to Mr. Robert Napier, the eminent marine en- 
gineer, and the result of their deliberations was that Mr. Cunard gave 
Mr. Napier an order to make four steamships for the Atlantic service. 
The four vessels were to be of nine hundred tons each, and three hun- 
dred horse-power. Mr. Napier advised the building of larger vessels, 
and ultimately it was arranged that the four vessels should each be 
of twelve hundred tons burthen and four hundred and forty horse- 
power. 

The project now assumed a proportion beyond the resources of a 
private individual, and Messrs. Cunard and Napier, taking counsel to- 
gether, hit upon the idea of forming a company. Messrs. Burns, of 
Glasgow, and Messrs. MacI ver, of Liverpool, after having run coasting 
steamers in keen rivalry for several years, in 1830 amalgamated their 
undertakings, and this firm of Burns & Maclver was, at the time that 
Mr. Cunard came to England, one of the most prosperous shipping 
companies in Great Britain. The proposal to form an Atlantic steam- 
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ship company was mooted to Messrs. Burns & MacIver by Mr. Napier, 
and the outcome was the establishment, in 1839, of the “ British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company.” This official 
title being rather lengthy for hurried utterance, a convenient substitute 
was found in the simple phrase, “Cunard Line.” This phrase has now 
become familiar as a nautical term from Sandy Hook to the Suez Canal, 
and from Scotland to the West Indies. Samuel Cunard may be justly 
regarded as the father of the line, and his enterprising partners, the 
Maclvers and Burnses, have shown themselves to be quite adequate to 
the grave responsibilities which they then assumed. About this time 
the government decided, on grounds of public convenience, as well as 
with the view of promoting the extension of steam navigation, to aban- 
don the curious old brigs which had been used for so many years for 
the conveyance of the mails across the Atlantic and to substitute steam 
mail-boats. The admiralty accordingly advertised for tenders for this 
service, and the Great Western Steam Shipping Company and the 
newly formed company of Messrs. Cunard, Burns & MaclIver were the 
only competitors. The tender of the latter firm was accepted, and a 
seven-years’ contract was entered into between the lords of the admi- 
ralty on the one part, and Samuel Cunard, George Burns, and David 
MaclIver on the other part, for the conveyance of mails fortnightly be- 
tween Liverpool and Halifax, Boston, and Quebec, in consideration of 
the annual sum of £60,000. One of the conditions of the bargain was 
that the ships engaged in this service should be of sufficient strength 
and capacity to be used as troop-ships in case of necessity. The first 
four ships built under Mr. Napier’s direction for the Cunard Company 
were the “ Britannia,” the “ Acadia,” the “Caledonia,” and the “Co- 
lumbia.” The “ Unicorn” was dispatched from Liverpool on the 16th 
of May, 1840, to be placed on the branch route to Newfoundland, and 
she made the passage to: Boston in nineteen days. 

There was considerable excitement in Boston on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June 2, 1840, when it was announced that Mr. Cunard’s 
steamship “Unicorn,” Captain Douglas, was entering the harbor. 
The arrival of the first regular steam packet from Europe had been 
looked forward to with interest, as marking a most important epoch in 
the commercial relations of the New World and the Old. The people, 
young and old, men, women, and children, assembled as the “ Unicorn” 
approached Long Wharf, and the scene on water and land was inspiring 
and enthusiastic. Cheers rent the air, handkerchiefs and hats were 
waved. As the “ Unicorn” approached, the United States ship-of-the- 
line “Columbus,” moored in the channel, hoisted the English ensign 
at the fore, and her band played the national tunes of England and the 
United States, and the revenue cutter “ Hamilton,” which made a gal- 
lant appearance dressed in flags and bunting, fired a salute. For a 
short time the “ Unicorn” “lay to” off the wharf, and as Captain Stur- 
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gis, commanding the “ Hamilton,” stepped on board and tendered a 
welcome to Captain Douglas, a round of cheers went up from the crowd. 
Then the “ Unicorn” steamed along the water-front and wharves to the 
vicinity of the navy-yard, and proceeded to the Cunard wharf at East 
Boston, which had been recently built, and at that time was considered 
elegant and spacious in every respect. As she passed the revenue cut- 
ter she was again saluted, and returned the salute. Salutes were also 
fired from the wharf. On two lofty flagstaffs erected on the extremity 
of the wharf British and American ensigns were hoisted. When 
moored at the wharf many people hastened on board to exchange con- 
gratulations with the captain, officers, and passengers. 

The “ Unicorn” encountered a good deal of rough weather on her 
voyage, but proved a good and stanch boat. Her machinery worked 
well, and the passengers were well pleased with their accommodations. 
She brought out twenty-seven cabin passengers to Halifax and twenty- 
four to Boston, and files of London papers to the 15th of May, of 
Liverpool papers to the 16th, and of Paris papers to the 13th. 

The day following her arrival the Boston newspapers were full of 
copious extracts from the foreign papers which the “ Unicorn” brought, 
and which were appended to the short notice of the important event. 
Regret was expressed that the political and commercial intelligence by 
the arrival was not more important, but the heading, “Sixteen Days 
Later from Europe!” clearly indicated that one of the most important 
advantages that was anticipated by the opening of steamship communi- 
cation between Boston and Liverpool was the quicker exchange of news 
with the Old World. 

The arrival of the “ Unicorn” was the talk of the city, and the city 
felt called upon to take proper recognition of so significant an occur- 
rence, and three days later, on Friday, June 5, the. city authorities ex- 
tended a welcome to Samuel Cunard, Jr., a son of Samuel Cunard, and 
Captain Douglas, commander of the “ Unicorn,” at Faneuil Hall. The 
cradle of liberty was beautifully festooned with the flags of the United 
States and Great Britain, and was otherwise decorated in a very taste- 
ful manner. The city officials and invited guests marched in procession 
to the hall from the old City Hall, where a banquet had been prepared 
for about four hundred and fifty persons. Hon. Jonathan Chapman, 
the mayor of Boston, acted as the presiding officer and master of cere- 
monies. In his address of welcome he enlarged upon the vast impor- 
tance to Boston of steam navigation with Europe in connection with 
the western railroad. The sentiment which he offered in conclusion 
was, “ Commercial enterprise—It waked up the dark ages; it launched 
mankind upon the sea of improvement; it guided the bark and spread 
the sail until a sail is no longer needed to join the two continents to- 
gether.” Mr. Cunard, Jr., was then called up, and made a pleasant 
response, and the band played “God save the Queen.” Commander 
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Douglas gave a brief account of the voyage, and said the steamers that 
were being built for the line were to be much larger, and he had reason 
to believe that the passage would be made in fifteen days. To a toast 
in honor of England and America, Hon. Mr. Grattan, her Britannic 
majesty’s consul, responded, and then, the mayor calling for volunteer 
toasts, there followed the most sparkling wit and sentiment. Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, then Speaker of the House, made an eloquent 
speech, and, referring to the dictum of Dr. Dionysius Lardner, that 
steam navigation across the ocean was physically impossible, said that, 
to all appearances, it was quite as improbable as the scientific doctor’s 
late elopement to France with Mrs. Heaviside. The poet Longfellow 
offered this beautiful sentiment: ‘‘Steamships—the pillar of fire by 
night, and the cloud by day, which guide the wanderer over the sea.” 
The Chevalier de Friederichsthal, attached to the Austrian embassy at 
Washington, M. Gourand, from Paris, and other distinguished for- 
eigners, John P. Bigelow, John C. Park, Hon. George S. Hillard, 
Nathaniel Greene, then postmaster of Boston, and others offered 
appropriate sentiments, and Governor Everett, who was not present, 
sent a letter. 

The celebration was creditable to the city and the event it com- 
memorated, but nevertheless evoked the criticism of censorious indi- 
viduals, who evidently did not understand or agree with the old proverb, 
—that the way to a people’s heart is through their stomach. In com- 
parison with steamships which now enter Boston and New York, the 
“Unicorn” was small and insignificant, and yet the arrival of no craft 
was ever looked forward to with greater anticipation or more genuine 
pleasure. 

With the arrival of the “ Unicorn” began the steam traffic between 
Boston and London and Liverpool, which has since assumed such 
large proportions. Its coming marked a new era in civilization, and 
was the harbinger of an immense commercial traffic, and a wonder- 
ful rapidity of communication between the New World and the Old. 
Over forty years have elapsed and ocean steamers daily arrive, but they 
excite little interest now. 

The “ Unicorn” was followed, by a coincidence which was entirely 
unintentional, on the 4th of July from Liverpool by the “ Britannia,” 
under command of Lieutenant Woodruff, R.N., for Halifax and Bos- 
ton, the first regular vessel of the Cunard Line. Liverpool was in a 
condition of great excitement on the day of the vessel’s departure ; 
thousands of people crowded the quays to watch her out, and it was 
felt that a new era of oceanic intercourse had been begun by this mem- 
orable event. 

The “ Britannia” entered Boston harbor after a run of fourteen days 
and eight hours. The ship came to her moorings on a Saturday even- 
ing, but the inhabitants of Boston thronged the wharves to welcome 
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her, and salvos of artillery were fired in honor of the occasion. Mr. 
Cunard, Sr., accompanied the vessel, and so great was the enthusiasm 
created by his enterprise that he received eighteen hundred invitations 
to dinner within twenty-four hours after his arrival. On the 17th of 
August the “ Acadia” arrived at Boston, after a passage of twelve days 
and eighteen hours; the shortest passage between the two continents 
which had been made. Three days later a public banquet was given 
in honor of the event, at which Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. For 
seven years these four steamers, reinforced by two others, carried out 
the contract with the government. At the end of that time the British 
government called upon the company to double the number of its sail- 
ings, and every new steamer was, in some respects, an improvement 
upon its predecessors. 

Prior to 1852 the fleet of the Cunard Company consisted entirely 
of wooden steamships (paddle-wheels), but in that year the “ Andes” 
and “Alps,” both iron vessels with screws, were added to the long 
“catalogue of the ships.” These were afterwards taken up by the 
British government for transport service in the Crimea, and were fol- 
lowed, in 1854 and 1855, by the “Jura” and the “ Aitna,” both iron 
screws, and both for the Atlantic trade. In 1856, with the “ Persia,” 
the experiment was tried of building an iron paddle steamer. The 
“ Persia” was of three thousand three hundred tons burthen, and nine 
hundred horse-power. She was followed, in 1862, by the “Scotia,” 
also built of iron, and of still larger dimensions. It soon became ap- 
parent not only that iron was the best material for ocean steamers, but 
also that the screw furnished the best means of propelling them, and in 
all the subsequent additions to the fleet these truths have been recognized 
and acted upon. 

Between 1840 (when the Cunard Company, strictly so called, came 
into existence) and 1876, it had built one hundred and twenty-two 
steamers, and in that year owned a navy of forty-nine vessels, viz. : 
twenty-four in the Atlantic mail service, twelve in the Mediterranean 
and Havre Line, five plying between Glasgow and Belfast, three be- 
tween Liverpool and Glasgow, three between Halifax and Bermuda, 
and two between Glasgow and Derry. The money value of the At- 
lantic mail boats alone was estimated at between fifteen million and 
twenty million dollars, and it would not be an exaggeration to state 
that of the entire fleet was double the amount. According to an official 
statement made by the company about this time a Cunard transatlantic 
steamer had sailed at first once a week, subsequently twice a week, and 
latterly three times a week from Liverpool, and another from New 
York or Boston, making over four thousand voyages across the Atlantic, 
an aggregate distance of over twelve million miles, carrying more than 
two million of passengers without the loss of a life or even of a single 
letter. 
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The Fleet of the Ounard Line, 1881. 


Aleppo. Malta.” Scythia." 

Atlas.’ Marathon.” Servia.' 

Batavia.’ Morocco. Sidon.’ 

Bothnia.’ Olympus. Tarifa.’ 

Catalonia.’ Palmyra. Trinidad. 
Demerara.° Parthia.’ Aurania (building). 
Gallia.’ Samaria.” Cephalonia “ 


Kedar.’ Saragossa. Pavonia “4 


The transatlantic steamers of this line sail every Wednesday and 
Saturday from New York and from Boston for Liverpool, and as often 
from Liverpool for each of those ports. 

By a report of the directors of the lately formed Cunard Stock 
Company it is shown that the net profits of the year 1880 amounted to 
one hundred and ninety-three thousand eight hundred and eleven 
pounds, 

The three steamers building are to be of steel. The “ Aurania” will 
be seven thousand tons, and have engines of eight thousand five hun- 
dred horse-power ; and the “ Pavonia” and “ Cephalonia,” each of five 
thousand tons and four thousand five hundred. The “ Servia,” the 
latest addition to the Cunard line, arrived at New York at 11 A.m., 
December 8, 1881. She left Queenstown at 10 a.m., November 28, 
and, taking into consideration the boisterous weather she encountered, 
the passage was a remarkably quick one. Her purser, Mr. William 
Field, said that he never experienced such a rough time, though he has 
held his present position for twenty-five years, having served in every 
ship on the line, and made over four hundred passages. No damage 
whatever occurred to the big craft. 

The “Servia” brought one hundred and seventy-one cabin passen- 
gers and one hundred and fifty-five in the steerage. In point of size 
the “Servia” is only exceeded by the “Great Eastern,” while as re- 
gards engine-power, it is claimed that she surpasses anything afloat. 

Mr. John Burns, of the Cunard Company, in a communication to 
the London Times when the “ Servia” was on the stocks, said, concern- 
ing her,— 

“ This vessel has been designed, after lengthened consideration, to 
meet the requirements of our traditional service, and we have adopted 
in every detail of the ship and engines the most advanced scientific 
improvements compatible with the safe working of so great a vessel. 
Among the important matters into which we have crucially inquired 
has been that of the employment of steel instead of iron, and after a 
practical and thorough examination into the merits of both materials 


1 Between New York and Liverpool. 2 Between Boston and Liverpool. 
P P 
8 Mediterranean service. 
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we have adopted steel for the hull and boilers, but under a provision 
so stringent that every plate, before acceptance, will undergo a severe 
and rigid test by a qualified surveyor appointed and stationed at the 
steel manufactory for that special purpose, and that the manipulation 
of the steel by the builders shall be subject to an equally careful super- 
vision by qualified engineers of our own appointment. The steel is to 
be made on the Siemens-Martin process, and all rivets as well as plates 
throughout the ship are to be of steel.” 

The substitution of steel for iron has not only improved the steam- 
ship, steel being more ductile and stronger than iron, but it has a great 
advantage economically. The “Servia” weighs six hundred and twenty 
tons Jess than she would have done if she had been built equally strong 
with iron ; and of course she has so much greater carrying capacity. 

The “Servia’s” dimensions are: Length, five hundred and thirty- 
three feet ; breadth, fifty-two feet; depth, forty-four feet nine inches; 
gross tonnage, eight thousand five hundred tons. A better idea, per- 
haps, of the vast size of the vessel may be gathered from the following 
facts: Her cargo capacity is six thousand five hundred tons, with 
eighteen hundred tons of coal and one thousand tons of water ballast, 
the vessel having a double bottom, on the longitudinal bracket system. 
The anchor davits are eight inches and the chain-cable pipe twenty-two 
inches in diameter. The propeller-shaft weighs twenty-six and one- 
half tons, and the propeller, boss, and blades are thirty-eight tons in 
weight. The machinery consists of three cylinder compound surface 
condensing engines, one cylinder being seventy-two inches and two one 
hundred inches in diameter, with a stroke of piston of six feet six 
inches. It is anticipated that the indicated horse-power will amount 
to ten thousand five hundred. There are in all seven boilers, six of 
which are double- and one single-ended, and all are made of steel with 
corrugated furnaces, the total number of furnaces being thirty-nine. 

Practically the “Servia” is a five-decker, as she is built with four 
decks and a promenade. The promenade, which is reserved for the 
passengers, is very large and spacious. On the forepart of it are the 
steam steering-gear and house, the captain’s room, and flying bridge. 
On the upper deck forward is the forecastle, with accommodations for 
the crew, and lavatories and bath-rooms for steerage passengers, while 
aft are the light-towers for signaling the admiralty lights, with the 
lookout bridge on the top. Near the midship-house are the captain’s 
and officers’ sleeping-cabins. Next to the engine skylight is the 
smoking-room, which can be entered from the deck or from the cabins 
below. It is unusually large for a smoking-room, being thirty feet 
Jong by twenty-two feet wide. Near the after-deck house is the ladies’ 
drawing-room, to which access can be obtained either from the music- 
room or from the deck. Abaft of this, and in the upper end of the 
upper deck, is. the music-room, which is fifty feet by twenty-two feet in 
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dimensions, and which is fitted up in a handsome manner, with polished 
wood panelings. Immediately abaft of the music-room is the grand 
staircase leading to the main saloon and the cabins below on the main 
and lower decks. At the foot of the stair leading to the saloon, and 
also in the cabins, the panelings are of Hungarian ash and maple wood. 
The saloon is very large, being seventy-four feet long by forty-nine 
feet wide, with sitting accommodation for three hundred and fifty per- 
sons, while the clear height under the beams is eight feet six inches. 
The sides are all in fancy wood, with beautifully polished inlaid panels. 
All the upholstery of the saloon is of morocco leather. Right forward 
of the after-deck are the baths, lavatories, and state-rooms. The total 
number of state-rooms is one hundred and sixty-eight, and the vessel 
has accommodation for four hundred and fifty first-class and six hun- 
dred steerage passengers, besides a crew of two hundred officers and 
men. For two-thirds of its entire length the lower deck is fitted up 
with first-class state-rooms. The ship is divided into nine water-tight 
bulkheads. There are in all twelve boats equipped as life-boats. 

The arrangement of the water-tight doors in the engine- and boiler- 
spaces is admirable, as in case of accident they can be shut from the 
upper deck in two seconds or so. The keel is built in five layers, 
having a total thickness of six and three-quarter inches. The upper 
deck, which is of steel, has a covering of yellow pine; the main deck, 
which is also of steel, is covered. with teak, and the lower deck, again 
of steel, is shielded with teak above the engine- and boiler-spaces. The 
deck-houses and deck-fittings, which in unusually heavy weather might 
otherwise be liable to be carried away, are made of iron and steel, and 
are riveted to the decks underneath. The “Servia” is built with a 
double bottom, so that in the event of her running on the rocks and 
having a hole knocked in her hull, she would still be perfectly safe as 
long as the inner skin remained intact. She has three masts of the 
special Cunard rig, and they carry a good spread of canvas to assist in 
propelling her. She is fitted with steam steering-gear, steam winches, 
and a second steering-gear, independent of the steam apparatus. The 
latest scientific improvements have been adopted in all parts of the 
vessel; steam is used for warming the cabins and saloons, and every 
passage has its own series of ventilators. 

On her trial trip she repeatedly attained a speed of twenty and one- 
half miles an hour. This is equivalent to about eighteen knots. Dur- 
ing the trial she carried two thousand five hundred tons of dead weight 
aboard. 

In former days it was held that the ratio of indicated horse-power 
in the engines to the tons burden of the vessel should be as one to four. 
In the “Great Eastern,” with her propeller and paddle-wheels, the 
ratio was as one to fourteen. But in the “Servia” and other new boats 
the number of indicated horse-power is greater than the number of tons 
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burden. The engines are exceedingly powerful, even when the size of 
the vessel is considered ; and hence the framework of the hull has to 
be made with. great rigidity and with the utmost care. The increase 
in speed attained by these changes can only be demonstrated by expe- 
rience; but it seems to be the opinion of many nautical men that, with 
such heavy engines, the jar given to the hull will make the “Servia” 
and vessels of her class less comfortable as passenger crafts than some 
of the older and smaller transatlantic steamers. 

The business of the Cunard Company in its various branches has, 
from its origin, been carried on in Glasgow by G. & J. Burns; in 
Liverpool, by D. & C. Maclver; in Halifax, by 8. Cunard & Co.; 
and in New York, by Sir Edward Cunard, Bart. Mr. David Maclver 
died a few years after the formation of the line. Sir Samuel and his 
son, Sir Edward, died later. George and James Burns retired from 
business in favor of two sons of the former, John and James Cleland. 

Mr. William Cunard, one of the managing directors of the com- 
pany in 1881, is the second son of Sir Samuel Cunard, who founded 
the company, and was created a baronet by the Queen for his enterprise 
in transatlantic steam navigation. For many years the Cunard Com- 
pany received a subsidy of one hundred and seventy-six thousand three 
hundred and forty pounds per annum under its mail contracts, but for 
some years past the only compensation the line has received for carrying 
the mails has been one-third of the actual postage paid. The steam- 
ships of the company are, however, as formerly, inspected on the day 
before sailing from England by officers of the Board of Trade. When 
first established they carried an officer of the royal navy as mail agent, 
but that practice has been discontinued. 

It is remarkable to note the extraordinary progress achieved since 
the “ Britannia” made her first voyage in 1840. Though measuring 
eleven hundred and thirty-nine tons, she had capacity for only two 
hundred and twenty-five tons of cargo, whereas the “ Bothnia,” of four 
thousand three hundred and thirty-five tons, built in 1874, takes three 
thousand tons of cargo, or nearly fourteen times as much, though only 
four times larger. The “ Britannia” carried ninety passengers, whereas 
the “ Bothnia” carries three hundred and forty, or close upon four times 
as many. The former steamed eight and a half knots, the latter steams 
thirteen knots an hour, or more than half as quick again, or less than 
half the coal per indicated horse-power per hour, and as about the same 
quantity of fuel for the actual number of miles run. The “ Persia,” 
in her day the finest vessel afloat, took six tons of coal to carry a ton 
of freight across the Atlantic. The “ Arizona,” about double the size 
of the “ Persia,” takes a fifth of a ton. 

The “ Gallia’s ” model received a first-prize gold medal at the Paris 
Exhibition. She was barque-rigged, and built after the general design 
of the “Scythia” and “ Bothnia,” but she is longer and wider than 
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either. Her length is four hundred and fifty feet over all, her moulded 
width forty-four feet, and her depth of hold thirty-six feet, with a 
measurement capacity of four thousand eight hundred and nine tons, 
Her machinery includes the latest improvements. She has three com- 
pound direct-acting cylinder engines, two of them being eighty-four 
inches in diameter, and the third sixty-one inches; the piston-stroke 
being sixty inches, affording a nominal force of seven hundred horse- 
power, which, however, can be increased, should necessity demand, to 
over three thousand horse-power. She has state-room accommodations 
for four hundred and eighty first-class passengers, and has equally large 
accommodation for steerage passengers. The cabin fittings and arrange- 
ments, and the state-rooms, are unusually fine. The principal dining- 
saloon is on the spar deck, and is lighted by a series of top and side 
lights. It is floored with oak parquetry of Belgian manufacture, and 
the walls are inlaid with Japanese paneling upon a ground of red jasper, 
with gold tracery. There are sideboards and mirrors, a piano, and a 
large library. The second dining-saloon (on the main deck) is furnished 
with taste, and both have revolving sofa chairs at the tables. On the 
upper deck there is a “ladies’ boudoir,” and a “ ladies’ cabin” on the 
spar deck, the latter being paneled with Brazilian onyx and richly up- 
holstered in blue. A commodious and beautifully-fitted smoking-room 
for gentlemen is on the main deck. The state-rooms and berths are 
large, well ventilated, and fitted with many improvements, including 
stationary wash-basins and steam-heaters of new pattern. They all 
communicate by means of pneumatic bells in the steward’s department. 
The vessel carries a crew of one hundred and thirty men. 

Paciric Mart STEAMSHIP CoMPANY, 1848.—This company was 
compelled at the outset to form an establishment of the most effective 
character four or five thousand miles away from home, and it was at 
that time thirteen thousand miles distant. The country was wholly 
new, so much so that it was, in most parts of the field which it had to 
occupy, extremely difficult to procure ordinary food for their operations. 
Their ships had to make a voyage more than half of that around the 
world before they arrived at their points of service, and they found 
themselves without a home when there. The steamer “ California,” 
1086 tons, which left New York on the 6th of October, 1848, was the 
first of the line to bear the American flag to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
first to salute with a new life the solitudes of that rich and untrodden 
territory. She was soon followed by the “ Panama,” 1088 tons, and 
“Oregon,” 1099 tons, and in due course by the “Tennessee,” the 
“Golden Gate,” 2068 tons, the “Columbia,” 778 tons, the “John L. 
Stephens,” 2189 tons, the “Sonora,” 1614 tons, the “ Republic,” 850 
tons, the “ Northerner,” 1010 tons, the ‘“ Fremont,” 576 tons, the 
“Tobago,” 189 tons, the “St. Louis,” 1621 tons, and the “Golden 
Age,” 2280 tons. 
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These steamers found nothing ready to receive them in the Pacific. 
The company was compelled to construct large workshops and foun- 
dries for their repair, and now have at Benicia a large and excellent 
establishment, where they can easily construct a marine engine. They 
had also to build their own dry-dock. They had also to make shore 
establishments at Panama, San Francisco, and Astoria, which, with 
coal depots, etc., were extremely costly, owing to materials having to 
be transported so far and labor at the time being so high owing to the 
rush to the gold-diggings. For a portion of the time the company had 
to pay thirty dollars a ton for coal, and in one instance fifty dollars. 
The success of building up this large establishment in the Pacific was 
simply an accident, and that accident the discovery of gold. 

It is impossible in these notes to give even a brief sketch of all the 
fortunes and misfortunes of this great steamship company, but it is suf- 
ficient to say it still lives. Allthe early steamers were wooden paddle- 
wheelers, but, as in the case of all the ocean steamship companies, the 
fleet is now composed of iron screw ships. In 1876 it had a fleet of 
thirty-three steamers of an aggregate capacity of seventy-four thousand 
tons of cargo, exclusive of the large space assigned to passengers; but 
that fleet has since been very much reduced. It had then thirty-five 
chief agencies, and its steamers called at forty-seven ports in the Pacific 
and those in the Atlantic. 

The China and Japan line was not started until the 1st of January, 
1867, when the first of its fleet passed out of the Golden Gate of Cali- 
fornia bound across the Pacific to those ancient nations. The “Great 
Republic,” “China,” “Japan,” and “ America,” all of them wooden 
vessels with paddle-wheels and walking-beam engines, soon followed. 
These vessels of about four thousand tons each made the voyage from 
San Francisco to Yokohama in twenty-two days, thence to Hong- 
Kong in seven days, the whole distance, including the stoppage at 
Yokohama, occupying thirty days. 

In 1874 the company added to the line the “City of Tokio” and 
“City of Peking,” two magnificent iron screw steamships of five thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty tons burden, four hundred and twenty-three 
feet in length, forty-eight feet wide, and thirty-eight feet deep, being 
the largest steamships that had ever carried the American flag. They 
have since started a line of steamers to- Australia and the Hawaian 
Islands, 

The following table gives the name, class, tonnage, and passenger 
capacity of the present fleet of the company, but does not give the con- 
necting lines in the Atlantic and South Pacific: 
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FiLeret oF Pacitric Matt STEAMSHIP CoMPANY. 


Passengers. 


Tonnage. 
Cabin. | Steerage. 


City of Peking ; é 150 
“Tokio os 5 150 
55 


150 


“ 
SyANey ..ccosecceccesceees 
New York.... 
Rio Janeiro.. 


Granada........ 5 

South Carolina. 

Crescent City.. 

Clyde 

Costa Rica 

RNIN: cb coubesciscbesiudusshicosebbareisecte 








Steamships of the line sail from New York on the 10th, 20th, and 


30th of each month, and from San Francisco on the 4th and 19th of 
each month via the Isthmus of Panama. 

The voyage between New York and San Francisco occupies twen- 
ty-five days: nine days between New York and Aspinwall; one day in 
crossing the Isthmus, including the transfer by steam-tug to or from 
steamers in the Bay of Panama; and fifteen days on the Pacific Ocean. 
Steamers call at no California port except San Francisco, and at no 
port between New York and Aspinwall. Connections are made at 
Aspinwall with Royal Mail, West India and Pacific, Transatlantique, 
and Hamburg-American steamers for ports on the Atlantic coast of 
Central, South, and North America, and the West India Islands. 

At Panama, with Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for all Pa- 
cific ports of South America and Australia. 

At Yokohama, with Mitsu Bishi Mail Line, for Japanese ports and 
Shanghai. 

At Hong-Kong, with Periinsular and Oriental, Messageries Mari- 
times, Jardine, Matheson & Co., and Douglas, Lapraik & Co.’s steam- 
ship lines for all China, India, and Eastern ports, and via Suez Canal 
for all European ports. Also with steamers for Manilla and Batavia. 

At Auckland, with Union Steamship Company, for all New Zea- 
land ports. 

At Sydney, with Australian Steam Navigation Company, for Aus- 
tralian ports; with Union Steamship Company, for all New Zealand 
ports; with Eastern and Australian Steamship Company, for Keppel 
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Bay, Bowen, Townsville, Somerset, and via Torres Straits for Batavia, 
Singapore, and Calcutta; with Peninsular and Oriental steamers, for 
Melbourne, Adelaide, King George’s Sound, Ceylon, etc., also with 
steamers for New Caledonia and Hobart Town; with Tasmanian 
Steam Navigation Company, for Hobart Town and Launceton. 

THE WARREN LINE OF STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN BostoN AND 
LIVERPOOL, 1850-1881.—The nucleus of this line was the once cele- 
brated sailing-packets of Enoch Train & Co., viz.: the “ Plymouth 
Rock,” “Washington Irving,’ “Daniel Webster,” “ Anglo-Amer- 
ican,” “ Anglo-Saxon,” etc., ships of from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred tons; supplemented as the requirements of speed were called 
for by the clippers “Star of Empire,” “Chatsworth,” Staffordshire,” 
“Cathedral,” and the “Chariot of Fame,” of from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand tons. 

This line was solely a Boston enterprise for the carrying of freight 
and passengers between Boston and Liverpool. At times each ship 
brought from four hundred to eight hundred emigrant passengers, and 
the pressure was so great other ships had to be chartered. 

Between 1850 and 1860 steam worked its way into the Atlantic 
carrying trade, and the Warren Company was among the first to sub- 
stitute steam for sailing ships. The first vessels put upon this line were 
the “ Propontis,” “ Bosphorus,” “ Delaware,” “ Meletia,” “ Peruvian,” 
etc., bringing large cargoes, and on an average seven hundred passen- 
gers (emigrants). Return cargoes were then sought for in other ports. 

In 1872 the trade had increased so much as to warrant the placing 
of large steamships on the line, such as the “ Minnesota,” “ Victoria,” 
and “ Palestine,” carrying from two thousand two hundred to two 
thousand eight hundred tons of merchandise. The “Iowa,” of this 
line, has the capacity of carrying three thousand three hundred tons of 
merchandise, exclusive of coal, and makes an average passage of ten 
and one-half days between Boston and Liverpool. The other ships of 
this line (1881) are the “Canopus,” “ Milanese,” “ Pharos,” “Gla- 
morgan,” and “ Pembroke,” to which have been recently added the 
Missouri,” of four thousand three hundred tons, and “ Kansas,” of 
four thousand five hundred tons dead-weight capacity. 

In 1880 there was dispatched from Boston in eighty-four steamers 
of this line twenty thousand and thirty-one tons of merchandise, twenty- 
eight thousand one hundred and seventy-six oxen, eleven thousand three 
hundred and twenty-three swine, and eighteen thousand and fifty-three 
sheep. 

The “ Missouri,” in command of Captain A. H. Burwell, arrived 
at Boston Friday, June 10, having sailed from Liverpool on the 29th 
of May, thus making her first ocean voyage in about twelve days. She 
was built on the Clyde expressly for the Warren Line, and is pronounced 
one of the finest of the Atlantic steamers. Her dimensions are: length, 
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four hundred and twenty-five feet ; breadth, forty-three feet six inches ; 
depth, thirty-five feet six inches, and the tonnage under deck five thou- 
sand. Her engines are three hundred horse-power, constructed on the 
compound principle, which are supplied with steam from four steel 
boilers at a working pressure of eighty pounds to the square inch. 
The steamer is fitted with four decks, three of which are iron, through- 
out the entire length, and sheathed with wood planking. She is divided 
into eight water-tight compartments, and has water-ballast capacity to 
the extent of seven hundred tons, and her dead-weight cargo and coal 
capacity will be five thousand tons. The steam steering-gear can be 
worked from aft, or in the pilot-house or on the bridge amidships. 

THe MeEssAGERIES Maritimes, 1851.—Much the largest mari- 
time undertaking engaged in the trade of the Mediterranean and else- 
where is that of the Messageries Maritimes, formerly the Messageries 
Imperiales, monopolizing as it does nearly the whole of the steam 
tonnage of France. Indeed, apart from the vessels owned by this 
company, and one or two highly subsidized, the French may be said 
to have no steamers. In 1873 the whole steam tonnage of France 
amounted to one hundred and eighty-five thousand one hundred and 
sixty-five tons net register, and in 1875 the gross tonnage of the fleet of 
Messageries Maritimes was one hundred and twenty-four thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-six tons. The Messageries Maritimes is a pure 
‘ creation of the government, raised with the greatest care from its in- 
fancy, and maintained by large grants from the public purse. Pre- 
viously to 1851 the company had been chiefly engaged as carriers by 
land, and was under contract for the conveyance of the mails through- 
out a considerable portion of France. In July, 1851, the company 
entered upon its first over-sea contract for the conveyance of the French 
mails to Italy, the Levant, Greece, Egypt, and Syria, and in 1852 
added to their service the principal ports of Greece and Salonica. 

In 1854 the managers contracted for the transport of all troops 
and military stores between France and Algeria, besides the con- 
veyance of the mails, and having increased their fleet to meet the 
requirements of the Crimean campaign, were in 1855 enabled to open 
between Marseilles, Civita Vecchia, and Naples a direct weekly line of 
steamers, independently of the postal service. After the close of the 
Crimean war in 1856, the directors employed their disposable vessels 
in increasing the frequency of services to Algeria, and in establishing 
a postal service between Marseilles and the ports of the Danube and 
along the east coast of the Black Sea. In 1857 they entered into ar- 
rangements for the conveyance of the French mails between Bordeaux, 
the Brazils, and the La Plata. At that time the fleet of the company had 
reached fifty-four ships of eighty thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five tons and fifteen thousand two hundred and forty horse-power, and 
they obtained from their government in 1861 a contract for the con- 
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veyance of the French mails to India and China. In 1871 their fleet, 
measuring one hundred and thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty-four tons, of twenty thousand eight hundred and eighty-five horse- 
power, performed service on the India and China routes of two hundred 
and thirty thousand one hundred and thirty-five French leagues ; on the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea, one hundred and fifty-three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-eight; and on the Brazilian, fifty thousand 
and four. In all four hundred and twenty-three thousand six hundred 
and seven leagues annually, independently of various extra services. 
Since then their Brazilian and La Plata lines have been doubled. At 
the first their vessels were built in England, but the company now 
possesses large establishments of its own, where they construct screw 
steamers of iron of the largest size. The ships of the Messageries 
Maritimes, like those of their great competitors for the trade of the 
East, the “ Peninsula and Oriental Company,” now pass through the 
Suez Canal.” 

Tue InmAN Line, 1850-1881.—The history of the Inman Line, 
which owes its inception to William Inman (who died in 1881) and his 
co-partners, is the history of all the great institutions in England,—a 
good basis, sure foundations, and the gradual growth of a legitimate plan. 
It was the first regular line of steamers across the Atlantic consisting 
entirely of iron ships propelled by the screw. December 10, 1850, the 
“ City of Glasgow” of sixteen hundred tons and three hundred and fifty 
horse-power, the first steamship of what was then called the Liver- 
pool, New York, and Philadelphia Steamship Company, sailed from 
Liverpool for Philadelphia, having previously made several successive 
and successful voyages to New York,® under other owners. In June, 
1851, the “City of Manchester” was added to the line. It was not 
until February, 1875, that the line was converted, in honor of its founder, 
into the “ Inman Steamship Company,” limited. 

New York having just become the port of the Cunard fleet, the new 
line did not wish to enter into direct competition with the older com- 


6? The English Peninsula and Oriental Company in 1875 for a service of 1,171,- 
092 miles received £430,000, while the Messageries Maritimes for a service of 681,- 
514, or little more than half as much, £399,888. It will be perceived both were 
pretty heavily subsidized. 

® The ‘“ City of Glasgow’’ left Liverpool last for Philadelphia, March 1, 1854, 
and is supposed to have foundered at sea, as she was never heard from. The vessel 
and cargo were valued at $850,000. 

Mr. Inman having watched the performances of the ‘‘ City of Glasgow” on 
her first trip to America, was convinced of the advantages she possessed over not 
merely sailing-ships, but over paddle-steamers, and therefore recommended her 
purchase to his partners. Acting on his advice they bought and dispatched her 
with four hundred steerage passengers in the winter of 1850 across the Atlantic, 
and thus inaugurated what is now known as the ‘Inman Line,’”’ The “City of 
Glasgow’’ did her work well, and falsified the prophecies of disaster. The ‘‘ City 
of Manchester” left a profit of forty per cent. the first year of her movement. 
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pany, but in 1857 the “Inman” went also to New York, and having 
decided to name their ships for the leading cities of the world, had 
already added to its line the “City of Philadelphia,” ® “City of Balti- 
more,” “City of Washington,” and “Kangaroo,” and in 1860 they 
added the “City of New York,” when the company’s service became a 
weekly one. 

In 1863 the “City of London,” “ City of Cork,” “City of Limerick,” 
and “City of Dublin” were added to the line, and the number of the 
trips increased to three times a fortnight, and afterwards to twice a week. 
The fleet in 1880 consisted of eleven vessels, varying in gross tonnage 
from two thousand five hundred and thirty-six to five thousand four 
hundred and ninety tons, and in nominal horse-power from three 
hundred and fifty to one thousand. Five ships have been built within 
the last seven years, four being among the largest and finest merchant 
steamships afloat, viz.: the “City of Chester,” “City of Richmond,” 
“City of Berlin,” and the “City of Rome.” The “City of Berlin” was 
launched October 27, 1874. 

She has a gross tonnage of five thousand four hundred and ninety- 
one, is four thousand six hundred and thirty-four tons, builder’s meas- 
urement, and has a net register tonnage of three thousand one hundred 
and thirty-nine tons. Her engines are one thousand nominal horse- 
power, but capable of being worked up to five times that amount of 
power. She is five hundred and thirteen feet in length over all, has 
four decks, and a moulded width of forty-five feet. These dimensions 
give her accommodations for two hundred saloon, or first-class, and 
fifteen hundred intermediate, or steerage, passengers, and a crew of one 
hundred and fifty men. The contract with her builders was that she 
should indicate five thousand horse-power and steam about sixteen knots. 
On her trial trip, at the measured mile, her engines indicated five 
thousand two hundred horse-power. She is propelled by a pair of in- 
verted, direct-acting, compound high- and low-pressure engines. The 
low-pressure cylinder of these engines is one hundred and twenty inches, 
and the high-pressure cylinder seventy-two inches in diameter, with a 
piston-stroke of five feet six inches. She has twelve boilers, heated by 
thirty-six furnaces, and they are so arranged that any number of them 
can be cut off. 

Her saloon is amidships, and is forty-four feet in length by forty- 
three in width, longitudinally divided by two rows of walnut columns 
surmounted by gilded Corinthian capitals. It is lighted in the daytime 
by an elegant cupola skylight. 

The following is a description of this vessel by a passenger. It 


69 «The City of Philadelphia,’’ on her passage from Liverpool to Philadelphia, 
struck on Cape Race, September 17, 1854, and was lost; the vessel and cargo being 
valued at $600,000,—passengers and crew saved. In 1870 the “City of Boston” 
sailed for Europe and has never since been heard of. 
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may be well to compare his description of this modern colossal steam- 
ship with that of “Thalmamegus” described by Atheneus, built by 
Philopater, king of Egypt, and which was four hundred and twenty 
feet long, fifty-seven broad, and seventy-two feet high from the keel. 
The element of steam was of course wanting : 

“There is certainly no finer steamer afloat, none more comfortable. 
Seated at dinner in her saloon, lounging in her smoking-room, or 
chatting with the ladies in their divan, you may easily forget you are 
at sea. The ‘City of Berlin’ has two decks, both of them superior to 
anything I have ever seen. You can have a promenade of nearly five 
hundred feet straight ahead, and the clean sweep of the lower deck 
from one end to the other is something superb, The lower deck looks 
like a little town, and it is a great deal pleasanter than most little towns. 
There is a row of handsome-looking houses, with a street open to the 
sea on either side. These houses, bright and neat, with their descrip- 
tions engraved on each in English, French, and German, are the officers’ 
rooms, ladies’ room, smoking-room, etc., all opening upon the deck on 
both sides, so that their ventilation and comfort are perfect. The smoke- 
room has electric bells and other conveniences. The ladies’ public room 
is spacious, and filled with sofas and seats, so that the occupants can sit 
and chat with their male friends outside, or draw a curtain and shut 
themselves from all observation, or retire to a private room below 
(which opens upon lavatories and bath-rooms), and is one of the snuggest 
apartments in the ship, furnished in excellent taste and provided with 
luxuries and comforts undreamed of in private houses. In the com- 
panion-way hangs a list of the crew, and the boats to which they belong. 
The call is made every day ; each man has his number, and in case of 
danger he knows exactly what to do. . . . The state-rooms are lighted 
from the deck by protected windows. In the best rooms, in addition 
to the usual berths, is a sofa made so that it can be converted into a 
berth large enough for two. The washing conveniences are such that 
you turn the taps in your state-room to wash with more confidence than 
if you had a London reservoir to draw from, there being between three 
and four miles of lead piping in the ship. The bath-tubs are all of 
white marble. You arrange the business of getting a bath with the 
steward. At the entrance of each bath is a slate, on which is inscribed 
the passenger’s name and the time at which the bath is devoted to him. 
Should he fail to appear, the others go on in rotation. 

“The saloon is furnished in Spanish mahogany and purple velvet. 
There are four rows of tables, and the menu and wine-card is something 
to be remembered. The captain presides at one, the purser at another, 
the surgeon at a third, and some favored passengers at the fourth. The 
ship comprises within its vast domain a barber-shop, a butcher-shop, 
vegetable-store, kitchen, with lifts and shoots for the convenience of 
cooks and waiters, a bakery, a laundry, a surgery, hospital and infirm- 
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aries, and ice-houses. Indeed, nothing is wanting : even a light-house 
is provided. The sleeping accommodations are so arranged that by 
writing early, families or parties of eight, sixteen, and twenty-four can 
be berthed in private rooms.” 

The “City of Paris” in 1869 conveyed his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur (now Duke of Connaught) to America in six days twenty-one 
hours, the quickest passage ever made to any part of the New World 
from Cork, The prince attended divine service at Queenstown on Sun- 
day, embarked at 4 p.m. that day, and was landed at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, at half-past 10 a.m. on the following Sunday in time for morn- 
ing service at that place, which to his credit he also attended. 

In 1874 the average time made by the fifty-one sailings of the 
Inman steamers between Queenstown and Sandy Hook, New York, a 
distance of two thousand seven hundred and seventy-five miles, was 
ten days, twenty-two hours, one minute, and the same year the “ City 
of Chester” and “City of Richmond,” the newest and swiftest of the 
line, made sevén passages each, none of which exceeded nine days, the 
longest being accomplished by the “ Richmond,” in eight days, twenty- 
one hours, forty-one minutes, and the shortest by the “ Chester,” in eight 
days, one hour, thirty-eight minutes. These passages covered the whole 
year 1874, when the vessels were subject to all the different phases of the 
variable Atlantic. In December, 1875, the “ City of Brussels” made the 
passage from New York to Queenstown in seven days, twenty hours, 
thirty-three minutes, the “ City of Richmond” the same in seven days, 
eighteen hours, fifty minutes, and September and October the “ City of 
Berlin” made passages both ways in seven days, eighteen hours, two 
minutes, seven days, fifteen hours, forty-eight minutes, and seven days, 
fourteen hours, twelve minutes. 

The Inman was the first line to make special and extraordinary 
provisions for emigrant passengers, and during the ten years ending in 
1863 had carried a yearly average of thirty thousand passengers, or three 
hundred thousand. The next ten years exhibited still better results, 
the number of passengers carried exceeding seven hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand, or an annual average of seventy-eight thousand seven 
hundred. ; 

From 1850 to 1860 no mails were carried, Mr. Inman holding that 
“ocean postage” was the proper way of paying for mail services rather 
than by monopolies and subsidies, When the Collins Line of Ameri- 
ean steamers were withdrawn the Inman came into the gap and carried 
the American mails, receiving for the service eight pence per half-ounce 
for letters, the postage being one shilling per half-ounce. The Inman 
Company has never had a subsidy, and has never been paid but for 
work done. When they came to agreement in 1867 with the Cunard _ 
Company to run a tri-weekly service to New York, they were paid 
thirty-five thousand pounds per annum for one sailing a week, which 
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was less than one-half the remuneration they would have been paid 
under the ocean postage system. Thus the company carried the royal 
mail from 1868 until December, 1876, in conjunction with the Cunard. 
In 1877 the British government entered into arrangements with the 
Inman, Cunard, and White Star Lines (exclusively) to run the mails 
tri-weekly—viz. : Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday—to New York. 

On the 30th of December, 1881, the “City of Brussels” took from 
Liverpool to New York seven hundred and sixty sacks of mail mat- 
ter, the largest shipment of that kind ever sent to New York. 

The “City of Rome,” launched on the 14th of June, 1881, at Bar- 
row-in-Furness, by the Barrow Ship-Building Company, was regarded 
as the most appropriate name which could be given to the latest addi- 
tion to the Inman fleet. Not many years ago Barrow was a handful 
of houses ; it is now a town with thousands of inhabitants, whose pros- 
perity depends upon the enterprise and ability which have led to the 
cednstruction of the “City of Rome.” The builders and owners of the 
vessel united to make the occasion memorable. A conspicuous proof 
of the friendly rivalry between the transatlantic companies was shown 
by the presence at the launch of representatives of the Cunard, White 
Star, National, and Allan lines. The launch, an undertaking of no 
small moment, was successfully accomplished ; the ceremony of christen- 
ing being performed by Lady Constance Stanley. The vessel arrived 
in the Mersey from her trial trip on the 14th of September following. 

The decoration of ocean steamers is generally of a hybrid sort, not 
characteristic of anything in particular, and not always in the best of 
taste. In the “City of Rome” a consistent design has been harmoni- 
ously executed, and finds expression in richness of material rather than 
emphasis of color. An inspection of her saloons and cabins carries 
away a luxurious recollection of noiseless carpets, neutral hues, the 
flashings of beveled mirrors, gold and ebony panelings, embroidered 
curtains, silver lamps, stained glass, yielding cushions of green velvet, 
and faint designs of tapestries. The decorations belong to what has 
come to be known as the modern esthetic, and have been chosen for 
their utility, appropriateness, and beauty. The figure-head, about 
three times life-size, represents a Roman emperor, Hadrian, modeled 
from the statue in the British Museum in strict conformity with its 
model. The stern is enriched by festoons on either side the centre, 
being marked by a carving of the arms and crest of the city of Rome. 
As a compliment the municipality of the ancient metropolis sent a 
copy on vellum of the arms and crest of the city, which are hung 
up in one of the principal apartments of the vessel. 

The dimensions of the “ City of Rome” are: length, five hundred 
and eighty-six feet ; extreme breadth, fifty-two feet three inches ; depth 
of hold, thirty-seven feet ; tonnage, eight thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six tons; horse-power, indicated, ten thousand. The weight 
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of this great steamer is eight thousand tons, and her displacement, at 
twenty-six feet mean draught, is thirteen thousand five hundred tons ; 
so that she has a dead-weight carrying power of five thousand five 
hundred tons. The cubical contents of her hold give her a measure- 
ment capacity of seven thousand seven hundred and twenty tons, at 
fifty cubic feet to the ton. She is rigged with four masts, and has 
three funnels, and she has eleven compartments formed by water-tight 
bulkheads, each extending to the main deck. The largest of these 
compartments is sixty feet long ; and supposing one filled with water, 
the trim of the vessel would not be materially affected. The stern 
frame, made at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, is the largest forging 
ever made for such a purpose, the finished weight being thirty-three 
tons. The framing of the vessel is of the ordinary type: the floors 
are thirty-four inches deep at the centre line. The frames are in 
one length from centre line to gunwale, and are of angle-iron seven 
inches by four inches, and sixty feet in length. The reverse frames 
are in one length of four inches by four inches angle-iron. The beams 
are of the Butterley bulb sections, each rolled in one length. The ves- 
sel has two complete iron decks above, while the lower deck is complete 
for half the length, and has wide plating on each side of the remainder. 
The “ City of Rome” has nine keelsons. The five central ones are 
of uniform height, so as to be carried unbroken through the engine- 
and boiler-seatings. The shell plating is on the principle that has 
been applied to all the large transatlantic steamers built in Bar- 
row. The inside plates form a complete skin, fitted edge to edge and 
butt to butt, with covering plates half the width of the inside strakes 
fitted outside. The hold stanchions are arranged in two tiers, one on 
each side, the better to support and strengthen the long beams. The 
question of propelling the ship at so high a speed as eighteen knots 
per hour demanded careful consideration, and it was ultimately decided 
that it would be best to adhere to the single-screw arrangement, and 
adopt a propeller twenty-four feet in diameter, driven by three sets 
of inverted “tandem” engines, working on three cranks disposed at 
an angle of one hundred and twenty degrees with one another. The 
“tandem” engine has the high-pressure cylinder placed in a line behind 
or above the low-pressure cylinder. The crank-shaft is a built shaft, 
and, with the screw shafting, was made by Sir Joseph Whitworth & 
Co. of their fluid compressed steel. The leading particulars of the 
engines are: there are three high-pressure cylinders forty-three inches 
diameter, and three low-pressure cylinders eighty-six inches diameter, 
and six-feet stroke. The diameter of the crank-shaft is twenty-five 
inches, and of the crank-pins twenty-six inches. The length of the 
main bearings is thirty-three and one-half inches, and of the crank-pins 
twenty-eight inches. The crank-shaft weighs sixty-four tons ; had it 
been made of iron, and solid, the weight would have been seventy- 
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three tons. The propeller shafting is twenty-four inches diameter, 
and the hole through it fourteen inches diameter. The thrust-shaft 
has thirteen collars thirty-nine and one-half inches diameter, giving a 
surface of six thousand square inches, This piece of shafting weighs 
seventeen tons. The propeller-shaft is twenty-five inches diameter and 
thirty and one-half feet long, and weighs eighteen tons. The bed- 
plate weighs one hundred tons. The cooling surface of the condensers 
is seventeen thousand square feet, equal to nearly seventeen miles three 
hundred and sixty yards of tubing. There are two air-pumps, thirty- 
nine inches diameter, and three feet stroke, worked by levers attached to 
the aft and forward engines. There is a pumping-engine, which can be 
used for pumping heavy leaks, or can also discharge through the con- 
denser. There are also three auxiliary pumping-engines, for feeding 
the boilers, for bilge-pumping, and for deck purposes. Steam is sup- 
plied by eight cylindrical tubular boilers, fired from both ends. Each 
boiler is fourteen feet mean diameter and nineteen feet long, with a 
steam-receiver thirteen feet long and four feet diameter ; and has six 
furnaces three feet nine inches diameter, three at each end: forty-eight 
furnaces in all. The fire-bars are six feet long, giving a grate surface 
of one thousand and eighty square feet. The shell plates of the boilers 
are twenty-four feet eight inches long, four feet four and one-half inches 
wide, and one and one-fourth inches thick, and weigh nearly two and 
one-half tons each ; all the holes are drilled. Each furnace has its sepa- 
rate combustion-chamber. These boilers are constructed for a working 
pressure of ninety pounds per square inch. The engines are intended 
to work constantly at eight thousand indicated horse-power, but are 
capable of developing ten thousand horse-power, indicated. 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, to convey in words an adequate 
idea of the engine-room. All received ideas on the subject are upset. 
Four Serrin lamps render it as bright as day. These lamps have no 
glass shades, and give no trouble. It may, peghaps, help a little to 
realize what her engines are when we state the engine-room is fifty feet 
wide and of about the same length. The engines are forty-seven feet 
eight inches high from the bottom of the frames to the tops of the 
high-pressure cylinders; that is to say, about as high as an ordinary 
four-story house. Access to the engine-room platforms is not by lad- 
ders, but by iron staircases, which will take three persons abreast. 
Entering from the upper deck, nothing is to be seen but the three high- 
pressure cylinders and the lids of the low-pressure cylinders, a close 
grating concealing all the rest of the machinery below. Descending 
the first flight of stairs, which runs fore and aft, we are on the second 
platform surrounding the low-pressure cylinders, which is the only hot 
place in the engine-room. Passing between the cylinders and the steps 
we have descended, we come to a second flight, aft of the engines, and 
running athwartships, and descend to the third platform, from which 
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access is got to the two stuffing-boxes in the lower lid of each low- 
pressure cylinder. Standing here and looking forward between the 
frames, we have a sight unique. We see the three mighty crossheads 
with their guides, and the jaws of the great connecting-rods moving up 
and down in rhythmical sequence in the vivid glare of the electric lamps, 
which cast strong shadows on the white bulkheads. Passing to the 
lower floor again, we have before us the like of which can nowhere else 
be seen. Here is ample room to walk about; there is no steam to 
indicate the presence of an engine, for the cylinders are high over our 
heads. We look up and see the black covers looming far above. 
Then straight before us is the crank-shaft. As we look at it we 
realize that it is the largest crank-shaft in the world ; it weighs sixty- 
six tons. Each of three cranks with its shafting occupies a length of 
fourteen feet, and weighs twenty-two tons. A tall man standing be- 
side one of the cranks is dwarfed. Each crank-pit is a chasm. The 
rush of water from the pipes over the bearings is caught, and the crank, 
which has given so much trouble, scatters a light spray, the drops 
gleaming like jewels in the electric light. The noise is monotonous, 
but not wearisome. The great connecting-rod brasses are just a little 
slack, and the want of lead in the slides makes the pistons slow in 
getting away from the cylinder-covers; and we have, as the cranks 
revolve, not a blow or a knock, but a soft, all-pervading thud as each 
centre is turned. Away aft runs the main screw-shaft twenty-four 
inches in diameter. The thrust-shaft has twelve collars four feet in 
diameter, and weighs seventeen tons. Following it down the long 
tunnel we lose by degrees all the sights and sounds of the ship. Then 
a noise as of a village water-wheel, a pattering and murmuring of 
water, reaches us. Standing on an angle-iron brace we look through a 
hole in the last bulkhead in the ship, and see by the light of an engine- 
room lamp a small pool of water under the end of the stern-tube, and 
in this pool dips the lgst coupling, four feet in diameter like its fellows, 
and the nuts and the heads of the bolts of the coupling patter in the 
water, and make the sounds which have different associations. It may 
be well to explain with reference to the engines that the bald figures 
of horse-power do not express the true significance of the progress 
which has been made in that department of naval science. The 
engines now in use are not only infinitely more powerful, but they are 
relatively more economical. The engines with which earlier vessels 
were equipped have been superseded by the high- and low-pressure 
engines (compound condensing), which accumulate force and utilize the 
steam more fully, so that with a reduced consumption of fuel there is 
an increased power of propulsion, Without this progress in engineer- 
ing skill the development of steam navigation would have been im- 
possible. Either the vessels could not have carried a sufficiency of 
fuel, or the storage of it would have engrossed so large a proportion of 
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the cargo space that they could not have been worked profitably. An 
example of the revolution in the engine-room may be cited from one of 
the Inman steamers. The “City of Brussels” was placed on the line 
in 1869, when she was regarded as a model of nautical excellence; in 
fact, the “crack” ship of her day. But within seven years of her 
launch, while her hull and sailing appointments were in undiminished 
efficiency, her machinery had become antiquated, and she was fur- 
nished with entirely new engines. This costly renovation was made, 
with the result that by the new compound engines equal power was 
attained on a much smaller consumption of coal. It is needless to ex- 
plain that to save forty to fifty tons of coal per day was a direct economy 
of fuel, also a gain of space for the stowage of freight-earning cargo. 
In fact, by the change of engines the consumption of fuel was reduced 
from about one hundred and ten tons per day to less than sixty-five 
tons, and the cargo space augmented by about eight hundred tons, with 
an increase of propelling power. Compound engines have introduced 
a revolution almost as complete as did the paddle-wheels and the screw, 
and are now of course universal in ocean-going steamers, one of the 
largest sets ever constructed being fitted on board the “ City of Rome.” 

On the trial trip of the “City of Rome,” working at three-quarters 
speed, with forty-five revolutions per minute, the measured mile was 
performed at the rate of fifteen and three-fourths knots per hour; but 
as the engines at full speed make fifty-eight or sixty revolutions per 
minute, the ship will in practice attain a speed of seventeen and 
one-half or eighteen knots per hour. In the series of tests the engines 
worked with great smoothness, and it was demonstrated that the en- 
gines could be brought to a dead stop in two seconds by the turning 
of a single lever, and that from going full speed ahead, they could be 
reversed to full speed astern in the space of five seconds. 

The internal arrangements of the “City of Rome” are of the most 
complete nature. The promenade-deck carries at the fore end the sa- 
loon skylight. In the hurricane deck-house the captain’s and chief 
officer’s cabins are placed close to the steering-house and lookout 
bridge, so that they are always near in case of necessity. Abaft this 
is the upper saloon companion, and abaft this again the large upper 
smoking-room, which is a novel feature in this ship, it being thought 
advisable, in view of the large number of passengers, to fit two smok- 
ing-rooms, each with separate stair to the cabin-deck. In the after 
deck-house is a deck saloon or lounge for ladies, which is fitted up in 
the most elegant manner, and prevents the necessity of going below in 
showery weather. Abaft this is a companion leading to the after end 
of the sleeping-cabins. At the sides of this hurricane-deck are carried 
twelve life-boats, one of which is fitted up as a steam-launch. On this 
deck are also placed the capstans, and at each of the cargo hatchways 
are the steam-winches for working the cargo, On the upper deck is 
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the upper saloon, or drawing-room, about one hundred feet long, for 
the use of passengers. This apartment, which is fitted up very hand- 
somely, with lounges round the sides, is in the form of a wide gallery 
with a large rectangular opening into the dining-saloon below, thus 
giving great height and light to the latter apartment. Above this 
opening is a large skylight, richly ornamented, at the fore end is a 
grand piano, and at the after end the grand staircase leading to the 
dining-room below. Here, also, is the lower smoking-room, which is 
fitted similarly to the upper; the paneling of these rooms is in wain- 
scot oak, the floor is laid in mosaic pavement, and the upholstery in 
morocco leather. Abaft this are the rooms for the officers and engi- 
neers, exceptionally large and lofty. The height in the ’tween decks 
is nine feet. The grand dining-saloon is seventy-two feet long, fifty- 
two feet wide, and nine feet high, or seventeen feet in the way of the 
large opening to the drawing-room above. This opening, surmounted 
by the skylight, forms a very effective and elegant relief to the other- 
wise flat and heavy ceiling. The paneling and decorations are highly 
artistic and quite unique. The apartment accommodates two hundred 
and fifty first-class passengers. The chairs are made of polished teak- 
wood, neatly fluted, with the Inman monogram carved in open work. 
They revolve on pivots, and are all numbered to correspond with the 
state-rooms, so that each passenger at once finds his seat. At night the 
saloon is lit by thirty-two Swan ‘incandescent electric lamps, pendent 
from the ceiling, giving the whole a brilliant appearance. A paneled 
dado, of quaint design, three feet high, is carried entirely round the 
saloon, and from the dado cornice to the line of the ceiling the wall is 
treated with rich panels of figured mahogany, bordered with a margin 
of satin-wood, alternating with the side-light casings. These side-lights 
are rather more architectural than is usually found on board steamships. 
An architrave is carried ina square form round the side-lights, inclosing 
a secondary sill, and runs down to the top of the dado. From the cen- 
tres of each of the intermediate panels the corbels (which are elaborate 
pieces of moulded and carved oak) spring, making the main lines of 
the ceiling construction, and carrying them down on the walls. At the 
level of the corbel capitals the ceiling rises upon elliptic arches between 
the beams, suggesting in a measure the fan vaulting, which is so beau- 
tiful a feature in Gothic architecture. The music-room, which is im- 
mediately above the saloon, is rather more severe in its style, being 
finished in black and gold, and the room itself is surmounted by a very 
handsome circular skylight, twenty feet long by ten feet wide, which 
throws down a flood of light to the dining- and music-rooms. A spe- 
cial feature in this skylight is the introduction of oval lights, which are 
enlarged to double the area where they pass into the ceiling of the 
dining-saloon. An organ is fitted up in the dining-saloon, and a grand 
piano in the music-room. The ladies’ boudoir, on the main deck, is 
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fitted out in a very handsome manner, the walls being paneled in rich 
figured brocaded silk, and the ceiling in Japanese leather paper. The 
couch is upholstered in blue velvet, with tapestry curtains. Alongside 
of this are baths, ete., for the lady passengers. On the hurricane- 
deck is another boudoir, treated, as a contrast, with black and gold. 
The furniture and upholstery of this room is of amber-colored plush 
velvet, and the window-hangings and door portiére are of Roman cloth 
of the same tone, banded with stripes of plush. The smoking-rooms 
are beautifully fitted up, that on the saloon-deck having a novel treat- 
ment of wall paneling, consisting of original Japanese water-color 
sketches of birds and flowers, drawn with that remarkable character 
peculiar to the Japanese. The seats are covered entirely with pig-skin 
leather. The wood-work of the walls, etc., in the upper smoking-room 
is of pencil cedar-wood, and in the lower of mahogany, oak, and wal- 
nut. The floors of those apartments are laid with parquetry. Just 
abaft the music-saloon are the various repositories for the plate and 
dishes required for the service of the table, and abaft of that the cook’s 
and steward’s portion of the ship is to be found. The breadth and gen- 
eral style of the kitchen may surprise some at first sight, but when the 
number of passengers to be fed is taken into account wonder at the 
gigantic preparations for feeding them will cease. Four hundred cabin 
passengers and eighteen hundred steerage, together with about two hun- 
dred and forty of a crew, may have to be provided for on a voyage, 
and in that aspect of the matter the rooms for cooks and stewards are 
none too many. Going aft beyond the regions where the cook presides, 
we come on the engine-room. Nearer the stern still we come to the 
quarters of the steerage passengers, and these are, though of course 
not rich like the cabin, at least roomy and clean to a degree that 
would surprise old Atlantic stagers. Still aft there is an engine at 
work for the service of the electric light, with which the whole ship is 
to be fitted; and an ominous notice warns all who come near that 
instantaneous death may be the result of incautious handling of the 
wires. At the very stern there is the ponderous steering apparatus, 
although the place from which the steering is to be done is far off on 
the captain’s bridge, where there is the now familiar little wheel which 
is used in steering by steam. 

The crew numbers, when the full complement is aboard, about two 
hundred and forty. There are berths for fifty-four firemen and about 
fifty seamen, while over one hundred are in the cook and steward’s 
department, and about twelve directly connected with the engine-room. 

Opening off through double spring-doors at the foot of the grand 
staircase and under is a handsome American luncheon-bar, with the 
usual fittings. On each side of the vessel, from the saloon to the after 
end of the engine-room, are state-rooms, providing for about three 
hundred passengers. Amidships are retiring-rooms, baths and lava- 
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tories, barber’s shop, ete. Accommodation is provided on the main 
deck for about five hundred emigrants. Accommodation can also be 
provided on the lower deck for one thousand emigrants more, making 
a grand total of fifteen hundred. This class of accommodation the 
Inman Company has always given special attention to. The berths are 
arranged in single tiers or half-rooms, each being separated by a pas- 
sage and having a large side-light, thus adding greatly to the light, 
ventilation, and comfort of the passengers, besides the advantage of a 
lesser number of persons in each room. Comfortable wash-rooms are 
provided for both sexes, fitted with looking-glasses, soap, towels, ete. 

In proportions and design the “City of Rome” presents a remark- 
able contrast to the “ Great Eastern,” to which she stands next in mag- 
nitude in the mercantile marine. Brunel’s vessel suggests the air of a 
stately ark, with towering walls and ponderous hull, massive, stupen- 
dous, rather than elegant. The conditions are reversed in this vessel. 
The “City of Rome” is of great length, of tapering form, symmetrical 
lines, and graceful mould, so that the inexperienced observer is searcely 
able to realize her enormous dimensions. The difference of proportions 
between the two vessels shows how scientific theory is modified by prac- 
tical experiment. In designing the “Great Eastern,” Brunel had no 
other guide than his scientific knowledge; there were no gradations 
between the puny vessels of five-and-twenty years ago and the levia- 
than he constructed ; and he reckoned the length, beam, and depth on 
bases which the practice of later ship-building has not confirmed. The 
tendency of naval construction in the merchant navy is to lengthen the 
hulls, without in any appreciable degree increasing the beam or depth 
of the hold. This is at once apparent by comparing the dimensions of 
these typical vessels, the “Great Eastern” and the “City of Rome.” 
The length of the former is six hundred and eighty feet; her breadth 
of beam, eighty-three feet ; depth, sixty feet. The measurements of the 
“City of Rome” are: length, five hundred and eighty-six feet ; breadth 
of beam, fifty-two feet three inches; and depth of hold, thirty-seven 
feet ; so that while in length she closely approximates to her rival, in 
breadth and depth she is little more than half the magnitude. It is 
in these differences of proportion that the disparity of tonnage is to be 
found. The “Great Eastern” is of enormously greater cubical capacity, 
as may be inferred from her breadth and depth; but, though less tall 
and bulky of hull, the “City of Rome” is of great cargo capacity. 
The length of the vessel and her beautiful lines suggest an impression 
of buoyant grace rather than of vast magnitude; yet her carrying 
power, notwithstanding her clipper bow and rounded stern, is greater 
than that of any other vessel afloat, except the “ Great Eastern.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 224.) 


X. (Continued.) 


DISAPPOINTED as she was at the interruption of her view of the inspec- 
tion, Grace found it hard work to be cordial and courteous to her vis- 
itors, Ordinarily on such occasions the ladies swarmed about Captain 
Turner’s quarters, which, being opposite the centre of the line when 
formed, afforded the best point of observation. Mrs. Turner with 
great self-complacency used to attribute this gathering to her powers of 


entertainment and conversation, and talked and chatted like a magpie ; 
but on this particular Sunday, seeing Grace alone on the piazza of the 
commanding officer’s house, the meeting adjourned and proceeded en 
masse to entertain her with garrison platitudes, Mrs. Wilkins being by 
no means the least voluble. As a consequence, when the jovial colonel 
rode up to the piazza after the dismissal of the command, his face all 
aglow with the unaccustomed exercise, and called out in his cheery 
way, “ Well, daughter, what do you think of the —th?” she replied, 
with an air of serio-comic disappointment, “I could see nothing of 
them, father, except (sotto voce) the ladies.” 

“ Confound those women!” growled the colonel. “I might have 
known they would spoil the whole thing, and I particularly wanted 
you to see the regiment. Your mother isn’t visible yet, I suppose. 
She never did care for anything connected with my profession except 
the pay accounts,” he added to himself, with a weary sigh. Then he 
and Grace went in to breakfast. 

Late that afternoon two grimy-looking, shaggy-bearded men, ac- 
companied by Mr. Truscott, appeared at the colonel’s door, and were 
promptly ushered into the parlor, where Lady Pelham was yawning 
over a novel (for which the writer of this gives her full absolution) and 
her husband was snoozing on the lounge with a handkerchief over his 
face. In response to Truscott’s courteous bow, her ladyship rose from 
her chair, stared for an instant at the uncouth-looking bipeds who 
stood uneasily at the door, then, with an indignant “ Well, I declare!” 
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and without noticing Truscott in the least, she swept majestically into 
the adjoining room, slamming the door behind her. 

The colonel woke with a start, and for an instant gazed stupidly at 
his visitors. 

“ What’s up, Truscott?” he asked. 

“Fanshawe and Craig have come in to report, sir; they bring 
important news,” replied the adjutant. 

“‘ Fanshawe, hey! Craig, too! Good! Sit down, boys. What 
news do you bring ?” 

The taller of the two cleared his throat, while the other, “his pard- 
ner,” slowly twisted his old slouch hat in his hands and looked to his 
senior to do the talking. Wiping his face with a faded red bandanna, 
then stowing it away in the breast of his buckskin hunting-shirt, Fan- 
shawe, with a voice like a cracked bassoon, began. 

“We've treed ’em, colonel. There’s three big rancherias out yet. 
We follered ’em down from nigh Chevlon’s butte into the Tonto basin. 
There’s two on ’em there somewhere, close in-under the Black Mesa, 
nigh the head o’ the creek. The other band cut loose and seemed 
to go over to the Chiquito. Craig and I wanted to go in farther 
and find just where they were, but old Kwonahelka and Charley, 
—Washington Charley, you know, colonel; Arahdwa ’s his ’Patchie 
name,—they dasn’t resk it; so we come back. If the gin’ral will 
send out a couple of troops now, with fifteen days’ rations and 
’*Patchie-Mohave scouts, I reckon he can gobble the Tonto basin 
crowd, and it’ll only take a small detachment to corral the outfit that 
slid out over towards the Chiquito; there can’t be more’n forty bucks 
among ’em.” 

“Where are Kwonahelka and Charley?” asked the colonel, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“ Right outside, sir,” said Fanshawe. “ We didn’t like to bring 
’em in.” 

The colonel nodded to Truscott, who quickly stepped into the hall 
and signed to the two Apache Indians squatting on the piazza. They 
silently rose and entered the house. 

An exclamation of “Goodness!” caused Truscott to glance to the 
head of the stairs. There stood Grace, her eyes opened in wonder- 
ment. “ What strange creatures are those, Mr. Truscott?” she asked. 

* Apache scouts, Miss Pelham.” 

“Oh, may I come down and see them ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” he answered. 

So down she came, pausing irresolutely at the door until her father, 
catching sight of her, called out, “Come in, come in, Grace. You’ve 
never seen our Apaches. Gentlemen,” he continued, turning to Fan- 
shawe and partner, “this is my daughter, just arrived in Arizona.” 
Whereat Fanshawe and partner arose in bewilderment and awkward- 
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ness and bobbed their heads, and grew redder under the bronze which 
desert suns and winds had painted on their faces. 

Grace bowed and smiled a pleasant welcome, not knowing what to 
call them, and being quite uncertain as to whether she ought to shake 
hands or not. 

“This will all interest Grace,” said her father, at once. ‘ Trus- 
cott, you explain the situation to her. Now I want to question these 
aborigines.” 

And so, despite herself, Grace was thrown into confidential relations 
with the man she had been trying to avoid, and yet—and yet—whom 
she had caught herself watching from her window, or gazing over at 
the midnight lights in his office, a dozen times in the last four days. 

She colored, then turned and became absorbed in contemplation of 
the Indians, strange objects indeed to her. Their swarthy features, 
glittering, bead-like eyes; their coarse, matted black hair, for all the 
world like a Shetland pony’s mane and forelock, falling in masses like 
an immense “ bang” over their foreheads and down to the eyes in front, 
hanging in tangled clumps to the neck behind; their slender but sin- 
ewy legs and arms; their rude dress,—not an ornament or a patch of 
paint, things she supposed inseparable from the red warriors, no grace- 
fully-draped blanket, no eagle’s-feather war-bonnet, none of the acces- 
sories she had supposed were always to be seen with the Indians. But 
here were two noted men of their tribes,—Kwonahelka, a chief of the 
Apache-Mohaves; Arah4éwa, sub-chief and interpreter of the Apache- 
Yumas,—and dirty white cotton turbans, shirts, and breech-clouts, 
with substantial moccasins, constituted their costume. 

Arahéwa had once been taken to Washington,—hence his nick- 
name,—and having been kept some time at San Francisco, had picked 
up a little English, not unlike the “ pidgin-English” of the Chinese. 
It was “Charley” whom the colonel was now questioning. 

‘“‘ But what I want to know is, whose bands are these down in the 
basin ?” said he, impatiently. 

“ Mebbe so Deltchay ; mebbe so ’Skimingin; no can tell,” replied 
Charley, volubly. 

“ Ask Kwonahelka; he knows,” said Fanshawe. So Charley and 
his associate held a brief confab, in which much gesticulation was used 
on both sides. Finally Charley turned. 

“Kwonahelka he say ’Skeltetsee by Mogeyone. ’Skeltetsee got 
plenty Tonto.” 

And so the strange colloquy went on, and Grace, her curiosity get- 
ting the better of her reserve, finally meal to the silent soldier by her 
side and inquired, “ What does it all mean, Mr. Truscott ?” +) 

“ Briefly this,” he replied, still keeping his eyes fixed on Charley,‘ 
“ There are still some hostile Apaches scattered over the country to the 
east of us, and these scouts were sent to discover their lair if possible. 
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They have succeeded in tracing three of the bands, and have come in 
to report.” 

“ And what will be done now?” she anxiously inquired. 

“Their report will be telegraphed to the general at Prescott, and 
then, probably, scouting-parties will be sent from here to hunt them to 
their holes and fight it out.” 

Grace’s face paled visibly. She was about to speak, when Glenham 
entered the room, and, barely glancing at the others, addressed himself 
to her,— 

“Everything is ready now, Miss Gracie. Tanner has given me 
Ranger. Will you ride with me to-morrow ?” 

And as she answered, “Gladly, Mr. Glenham,” a close observer 
could have seen a contraction of the brows and a twitch of the muscles 
about Jack Truscott’s stern, set mouth, but his eyes were fixed upon 
his colonel’s face. 

A moment more and that gentleman rose. ‘ Well, that settles it,” 
he said. ‘Come to the office, Truscott, and bring them along.” And 
so Grace and Glenham were left alone. 

That evening the colonel sent his orderly with his compliments to 
Captain Canker, and the information that he, Canker, should command 
at dress-parade. And taking Grace’s arm in his as the adjutant’s call 
sounded, and the companies came marching out to the line dismounted, 
he strode up beyond Turner’s quarters, grimly declining the dozen 
invitations to “come and sit down on our piazza,” and led his daughter 
out beyond the chattering groups to a point in the parade whence she 
could witness the ceremony undisturbed. She gazed with pride and 
delight at the long solid line, the six companies standing at parade-rest 
as the band—a glorious band the old —th had in those days—“ trooped” 
down the front and back to its place on the right. Then came the stirring 
“retreat” upon the trumpets, the roar of the evening gun, the fluttering 
folds of the great garrison flag to the ground as though its halliards 
were shot away ; and then from the distant flank the same deep, glorious 
voice rang along the line, and the tall, soldierly form came stalking out 
to the front. She could not take her eyes off him, but watched his 
every movement,—quick, agile, yet erect and stately. She marked the 
vehement contrast between his rich voice and Canker’s reedy twang as 
the latter put the battalion through the manual ; but when the officers 
closed on the centre, and some sixteen of them came marching to the 
front to the stirring music of “ En Avant,” and as one man saluted the 
commanding officer, she could not but see that in stature, carriage, grace, 


nd dignity there was not his peer among them. 
{ “Grace,” said her father, suddenly, “ I’ve got the finest adjutant in 


tiie United States army, and he is as noble a man as he is a soldier.” 
he looked up in surprise, for his voice trembled, and tears had started 
to his eyes. He had received a letter that day from Ralph and had 
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not shown it to them, but he struck his cane sharply upon the stony 
ground, tossed his head, and was all joviality when, as though with one 
accord, the officers came crowding around Grace to welcome her to her 
first parade. All but one; Truscott went straight to his quarters. 


XI. 


Soon after guard-mounting on the following morning, Arthur Glenham, 
faultlessly attired, cantered down officers’ row to Colonel Pelham’s 
quarters, dismounted and gave his horse to the orderly. Almost at the 
same moment Captain Tanner’s pigmy trumpeter appeared with Ranger, 
and it needed but half a glance to detect the fact that in that precious 
pair, boy and horse, the devil of mischief was abnormally developed. 
“ Kid,” as the boy was called by the entire command, had a rollicking 
Irish eye that twinkled with fun. Ranger was similarly provided with 
organs of sight that rolled restlessly about in their sockets, while his 
nervous legs and pawing hoofs, his incessantly tossing head, gave con- 
clusive evidence that he was ripe for any devilment that chance 
might afford him. The Kid rolled off the bare back of his pet and 
saluted Glenham, with a half-suppressed grin on his freckled “ mug.” 
I crave pardon for the slang, but “ face” could never apply to the broad, 
flattened mouth, the turned-up, utterly Hibernian nose, and the shock- 
headed appearance generally of the worst young scamp in the —th. 
His colonel, his captain, and the adjutant were the only men in the 
garrison to whom the Kid looked up with anything like awe, or even 
with great respect, and as he rolled his quid of tobacco over with his 
tongue and “stood to horse” as he grinningly saluted Mr. Glenham, he 
presented small show of that deference expected from the rank and file 
towards a superior ; perhaps he was thinking of the many five- and ten- 
dollar bills with which the lieutenant had accommodated him, and what 
an ass the lieutenant must be if he ever expected to get them back. 

Grace had accepted the invitation to ride about five o’clock on the 
previous afternoon. Before tattoo, consequently, every lady along the 
row was duly informed of the fact, and as a matter of course all house- 
hold duties were suspended as the horses came up, in order that the 
ladies aforesaid might see the mount and start. Even Mrs. Tanner was 
taking the air on her piazza, which was only two doors away from the 
colonel’s, and Mesdames Raymond, Turner, and Wilkins had gathered 
around Mrs. Canker, who lived next door, and who was not ordinarily 
one of the society circle at the post,—a retiring disposition, an absolute 
indifference to anything or anybody except her husband and children, 
and rather plain, homely ways, rendering her “‘ Well,—rather uninter- 
esting, you know,” as Mrs. Turner put it. A knot of officers had 
gathered some distance farther away. 
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Presently Grace appeared upon the colonel’s piazza, and all eyes far 
and near were fixed upon her. “ Heavens and earth!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilkins, “a chimney-pot hat in Arizona !” 

In Arizona or out of it, ’twould be hard to find a lovelier picture 
than was Grace Pelham that morning. The short, jaunty silk hat with 
its mite of a veil, the stylish, perfectly-fitting New York habit, the 
dainty gauntlets, all combining to make a costume that set off her ex- 
quisite face and slender form to admirable advantage. After her came 
a servant carrying her English saddle and bridle, which had arrived 
but a day or two before. And now came the onerous task of equipping 
Ranger. Grace could not bear the looks of the heavy, clumsy cavalry 
bit and bridle, and had decided to use her own from the start. 

“ Please have this put on him first, Mr. Glenham,” she said. And 
obedient to her wish he took the dainty tan-colored bridle with its bur- 
nished steel bit and chains and signaled to the Kid to slip off Ranger’s 
uncouth-looking head-gear, and then proceeded himself to replace it 
with the other. It is one thing to slip off a bridle, another to put one 
on. Ranger, accustomed only to the dingy regulation deformity, snorted 
suspiciously at the brilliant and novel-looking affair that Mr. Glenham 
was cautiously raising towards him; he eyed it askance, and then, not- 
withstanding the firm hold of the young officer’s broad hand upon his 
forelock, Ranger threw up his head. This brought Glenham on tiptoe, 
increasing his difficulties and vexation. 

“Come here, trumpeter,” he called, “and hold his head down ywhiile 
I get the bridle on.” 

The Kid darted forward with unusual alacrity, and simultaneously 
Ranger started and commenced to back, dragging Glenham with him. 
The more rapidly the Kid approached the more did Ranger recede. 
The Kid made a spring as though to catch him, Ranger made a corre- 
sponding jump, shook free his head, then, with a most hilarious leap 
into mid-air, he let drive his heels at some imaginary foe, and, with a 
snort of malicious delight, dashed off around the parade, leaving Glen- 
ham puffing, blowing, and discomfited, and the Kid grinning in malig- 
nant enjoyment of the catastrophe. 

Poor Glenham! He ran back to the piazza, dropped the bridle at 
Grace’s feet, and saying, “ Please don’t be impatient ; I’ll have him back 
in a minute,” clambered into his saddle, and, striking both spurs into 
his horse, went sputtering off in pursuit. 

The neighboring ladies instantly came to condole with Grace; the 
group of officers remained as they were, and, after the manner of their 
kind, indulging in hearty and pitiless laughter at poor Glenham’s dis- 
comfiture, except Ray. Ray came running down to the party, now 
gathered on the colonel’s piazza, and laughingly raising his cap to 
Grace, exclaimed, “ Never mind, Miss Pelham, we'll soon have him 
back,” then he turned on the Kid, who, with his hands in his pockets, 
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was bending nearly double in the contortions he resorted to to keep from 
roaring with laughter. But the look in the lieutenant’s eye straightened 
him up in an instant. Out went the quid ; out came the hands ; together 
came the heels with a snap, and with a half-scared and demure counte- 
nance the Kid “stood attention.” 

Ray stepped close to the youngster, and in a low, savage tone spoke 
quickly, “ You young whelp, you know perfectly well you drove that 
horse loose. Go at once to my sergeant, tell him to send two men out 
after Ranger, and you bring me my horse bareback quick as a flash. 
Off with you now!” 

And the Kid, well knowing Mr. Ray’s energetic way of dealing 
with his own black sheep, darted off full speed. 

Meantime, Mr. Truscott was in his quarters at the other end of the 
row, changing from the full-dress uniform he wore at guard-mounting 
to the “ undress” of the day. He was never known to whistle in his 
life, but he had a way of singing softly to himself as he dressed, some- 
times as he wrote or worked, but of late no song had escaped his lips. 
To Glenham his manner had been more gentle and brotherly than ever, 
but there was none of the old familiar talk between them. Glenham 
spent his evenings at the colonel’s, came home late, and found Jack in 
bed and, to all appearances, asleep, while during the day the latter was 
always at the office. 

Very sad and pale looked Mr. Truscott as he slipped into his sack- 
eéat; then the rush of hoofs burst upon his ear, and with a face sud- 
denly: blanched he sprang to the door. A sigh of relief, a fervent 
“Thank God!” escaped him as he caught sight of Ranger, unencum- 
bered with either saddle or bridle, tearing out of the north gate, while 
Glenham came lumbering after. 

“That damned young Paddy scared him off!” he almost sobbed to 
Jack as he thundered by. Quickly mounting his own great charger, 
who was pulling excitedly away from the orderly, Truscott soon over- 
took Glenham down on the flats below. Ranger still far ahead and 
making for the foot-hills, where the herds were grazed during the 
day. 

“He'll go right up that broad cooley, Glenham. You take this 
one to the left. I'll chase and drive him over towards you, then head 
him in towards the post, and we'll nab him at the stables.” 

With that he was off, his fresh, magnificent horse sweeping way out 
to the right beyond Ranger’s trail, and Glenham, implicitly obeying 
Jack’s directions, plunged into the mouth of the narrow valley or ra- 
vine before him, and still urging his steed to his best efforts, was soon 
separated by the ridge to his right from all sight of the chase. 

By this time Ranger, finding himself no longer closely pursued as 
he was in the garrison, condescended to hold up for a minute and look 
back on his trail. The horse and rider with whom he had been de- 
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lightedly playing fast and loose for some five minutes had disappeared 
entirely, and that big black horse he had been so accustomed to follow- 
ing in battalion drill and the tall rider at whose voice he daily wheeled 
into column without waiting for pressure of leg or rein from his own 
little rascal of a rider,—why, they were riding away from him! And 
in genuine equine surprise and disappointment he gazed after them. It 
was more than he could stand, and in another moment, with a piteous 
neigh, he galloped off after them. This being precisely what Truscott 
expected, he slackened his pace and reined slightly to the left; next he 
dove down into a little ravine, and here dismounting and drawing the 
reins over his horse’s head, he calmly lay down on the turf, and his 
steed went to cropping the scant herbage. A minute more and Ranger, 
with another eager neigh, reached the bank, and catching sight of his 
comrades, stopped short, then gingerly trotted down close to them, as 
though to inquire what the mischief they meant by trying to avoid him 
in that unfriendly way. Then, as neither Truscott nor his horse took 
the faintest notice of him, he lounged up alongside his brother quadru- 
ped and, sniffing for a moment at his nostril, set his ears back and 
aimed a vicious little snap at his nose. With his back to the pair, 
Truscott slowly and indifferently arose, and, drawing in his rein, raised 
the black’s head and brought him close to his right side, quietly pat- 
ting his head and neck. Ranger followed as before, bent his head to 
sniff again at the nostril of the black, and found his forelock held in 
the iron grasp of the half-concealed biped, who had reached or 
over the black’s neck and nabbed him. 

Then Truscott mounted, and, firmly holding his prize on the off 
side, rode slowly back tomas the garrison. One of Ray’s men with 
a lariat met him half-way in. Truscott knotted the rope carefully 
about Ranger’s neck, sent the man up the ravine to recall Glenham, 
and continued on his way until close in under the plateau. There he 
stopped and waited for his friend. He could have saved time, and a 
good deal of it, had he galloped in, leading Ranger by the lariat, but 
he waited. Glenham came bumping along presently, all gratitude and 
perspiration. Truscott handed him the rope, saying, “Hold him firmly, 
old boy.” Glenham rode up the hill and, amid the applause of the 
ladies, into the garrison with his prize. Truscott rode under cover of 
the hill to the rear of his quarters, and there dismounted. 

Nearly half an hour had been lost. Glenham was nervous and full 
of vexation. Grace too was a trifle annoyed by the half-patronizing, 
half-sympathetic remarks of the swarm of ladies, but their occasional 
criticisms of Glenham’s awkwardness aroused her sympathy for him, 
and made her unusually gentle, almost tender, in her manner to him. 
The deft hands of Mr. Ray speedily adjusted saddle and bridle, and he 
obligingly stood at Ranger’s head while Glenham bunglingly assisted 
Grace to mount. With any skillful hand she could fly up like a bird. 
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Then, without further delay, they turned and started up the row, Grace 
patting Ranger’s neck and endeavoring to make friends. 

But that ingenuous quadruped had not half had his spree out, and 
was ripe for more. The first thing he discovered was that instead of a 
huge bar of crooked iron in his mouth he was champing a slender rod 
of polished steel. No clumsy curb-strap chafed his jaw, and the light 
hand on the rein had not yet made him acquainted with the glittering 
chain that hung there, ready to do as good, even better, service than 
the strap. Then there was no pressure of muscular legs on both sides, 
that struck him as something utterly out of the usual line. Revolving 
these things in his mind, he concluded it worth while to experiment 
with this unknown rider, They were close to the end of the row, and 
here, right in front of the doctor’s quarters, next to Truscott’s, stood a 
group of six or seven officers. Six or seven caps were simultaneously 
raised, and that was all the excuse Ranger wanted. Stopping short, 
he strove to whirl about, but Grace’s practiced hand kept him faced to 
the front. Failing in that effort, he commenced to back, and a sharp 
cut of the whip was his reward. Stung by the blow, he sprang into 
air and came down “stiff-legged,” but with no effect upon the seat or 
temper of his fair rider. Then he backed again, and received another 
lash. Enraged at a punishment he neither understood nor had ever 
known, he shook his head, backed again, and would almost have gone 
upon his haunches, when suddenly a firm hand was laid on the rein, 
and Grace, flushed, vexed, and wellnigh defeated, looked down into the 
calm features of Mr. Truscott. 

“Pardon me, Miss Pelham,” he said. “TI think I have just what 
you need here. Ranger doesn’t know a whip, but he does understand 
the meaning of the spur.” 

With that he produced from the inner pocket of his blouse a pair 
of little silver spurs. ‘These look like tovs,” he continued, “and I 
bought them as such, but they are really very effective, as you will find. 
Stand at his head, orderly. Permit me, Miss Pelham.” And stepping 
to her side he raised the skirt of her riding-habit, quickly and deftly 
adjusted one spur to her slender boot, then hung the other on the off- 
side of her pommel. “The straps are old and weak, and may break, 
so you had better have both,” he explained, then was about to step 
back, when speech returned to her, 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Truscott, ever so much! Now I know I can 
manage him. This is very thoughtful of you, and I’ll return them 
to-night.” 

“Don’t think of it,” he answered ; “ you will need them on many 
a ride, and besides, I know you will win them.” 

“Then take my whip,” she impulsively cried, and tossing the slen- 
der toy with its wrist-loop of dark blue ribbon to him, she gathered 
her horse, the orderly stepped aside, her barbed heel drove firmly into 
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Ranger’s flank, and, obedient to the sting he knew, he sprang forward, 
and in an instant bore his fearless rider, guided by her firm hands, 
through the north gate, around the long curve of the road and down 
the slope until even hat and veil disappeared from view below the edge 
of the plateau. An instant after, Glenham likewise shot out of sight, 
his forage-cap popping up twice before its final occultation. 

Truscott’s face wore a very anxious look as he slowly returned to 
his quarters, closed his bedroom door behind him, and, stepping to the 
window, lingeringly examined the pretty toy she had thrown to him. 
It was of English make, slender and delicate, but of the very best 
material and workmanship, fit accompaniment to the perfect saddle and 
bridle his appreciative eye had marked as he adjusted her spur. The 
silver-mounted handle bore a simple inscription, “Grace, from Father.” 
He gazed longingly at the name, thinking, he could not help it, of the 
many times her soft, slender hand had closed upon it; then suddenly 
turning, he stepped to the wardrobe, paused one instant to press the 
handle to his lips, hung it by its loop way back in the dark recess, and 
abruptly hurried from the room. 

On the piazza stood Ray, with clouded brow, gazing through a 
binocular up the distant road. Hearing Truscott’s step, he turned. 

“See anything of them?” asked Truscott, shortly. 

“Notat this moment. They’re behind that belt of cottonwood, going 
like blazes. There they are now!” he added, suddenly. “I hope to 
God that Glenham will have sense enough to make her stick to the 
road. The horses can’t stand the pace much longer in that heavy 
sand.” 

Truscott took the glass and looked. “ All right so far,” he said, 
after a pause, still keeping the glass at his eye. 

“Truscott, what do you think of that bit?” asked Ray, abruptly. 
“She rides better than any woman I ever knew; but if that blackguard 
of a horse should bolt—you see I never thought of her riding him 
with anything but the cavalry curb.” 

“Nor I,” said Truscott. “The bit is all right; unless—you re- 
member the trick he used to have of catching the branch in his teeth?” 

“By heaven! yes. And with these straight English curbs he could 
do it as easy as lying.” 

Truscott took out his watch, and with a start exclaimed, “I ought 
_ to have beep at the office half an hour ago, and here comes the colonel’s 
orderly after me now. Ray, what are you going to do this morning ?” 

“T was going to write up the record of that last court, but d—d if I 
can now. Going out Ranger will do well enough, probably. It’s when 
he gets his head turned homewards that stampedes me. If he should 
bolt above the bend, where the road runs along the creek, why, it’s as 
crooked as Oak Ames, and he’d dash over some of those banks e 

“Take your horse,” broke in Truscott,—“ take your horse and go 
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out beyond the four-mile bend anyhow. Yes, orderly, say to the colo- 
nel I’m coming at once.” 

Five minutes after Ray was speeding up the valley, and Truscott was 
at his desk in the office. To his colonel’s surprised and almost hurt 
“You are very late, Truscott,” he replied very gently, in a voice that 
shook a little, “It was almost unavoidable, colonel ; I will explain it 
all when we get through.” And good old Pelham asked nothing more. 

Now to follow Ray. As he bounded along over the flats, taking 
short-cuts wherever he could, he had time to think over the situation, 
and did not half like it. Ever since the night of the ball at Prescott 
he had carried with him the tassel of Grace Pelham’s fan, and Glen- 
ham knew it; more than that, Glenham had become cool and con- 
strained in his manner towards him. It will be remembered that 
Ray had carried off the tassel just as he was hurrying to join his troop, 
and from that time to this he had not been back to his own station, 
Camp Cameron. During the brief campaign his troop had been 
attached to Tanner’s command, and around the bivouac-fires at night 
the young officers, frequently talking over the ball, could not refrain 
from speaking in terms of enthusiastic admiration of Miss Pelham’s 
many attractive and lovely qualities. Ray being by long odds the 
most outspoken, while poor Glenham, with his heart burning with love 
for her, sat silently apart, puffing nervously at his pipe. He could not 
speak of her himself,—it was torture to him to hear them talk of her. 
It seemed like profanation to hear her name mentioned under such cir- 
cumstances, though every word spoken was in genuine admiration and 
respect. Ray had been quick to notice this, and being a warm-hearted 
fellow, full of consideration for other people despite his recklessness 
as regarded himself, he it was who had privately suggested to his com- 
rades the propriety of discontinuing the subject. “ You can all see how 
wretched it makes Glenham,—poor devil! I know how it is myself, 
so let’s quit it, fellows,” and quit it some of them did. But Crane and 
Carroll were possessed with malice and all uncharitableness, and Wil- 
kins was not a gentleman, and this trio saw fit to disregard Ray’s re- 
quest. They were glad of a chance to worry Glenham, and for two 
evenings after the others had agreed to avoid the subject in Glenham’s 
hearing these worthies had delightedly encouraged one another in keep- 
ing up sly allusions to the fact that as Miss Pelham and Truscott were 
all this time at Prescott together it would doubtless be a engagement 
by the time they got back. It was a significant fact that they selected 
such times as Ray was absent from the circle, looking after his herd 
guard, as he always did before turning in at night, to indulge in this 
luxury. Turner and Raymond were always early to bed, and, rolled 
in their blankets under the trees, heard nothing of it. Canker did not 
interpose. Hunter and Dana were boys just out of “the Point,” and 
stood a little in awe of these older campaigners; but Ray ranked all 
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the subalterns present, they knew and trusted him, for he had been 


one of their instructors in tactics and horsemanship at the Academy, 
and so the second night when he returned to the camp-fire Dana called 
him to one side and told him that Glenham had taken his blankets and 
gone off out of earshot and of the remarks of the trio on both nights 
while he was away. Ray blazed with wrath a moment, then he strolled 
unconcernedly back to the fire, telling Dana to remain where he was, 
and in the most dulcet tones imaginable said, “Oh, Crane, Carroll, just 
come with me a moment, will you?” And ignoring Wilkins entirely, 
he led them, wondering, to where Dana stood among the pines, out 
beyond the sleeping group of soldiers into a little open space in the 
clear moonlight, and there he turned and faced them, 

“‘ Mr. Crane, I address my remarks particularly to you. Mr. Car- 
roll has but recently joined, and has not learned our ways yet. You 
have been with us for years, You never have been, probably never 
will be, of us. It seems that despite the discovery that our thoughtless 
talk about Miss Pelham greatly distressed Mr. Glenham, you have not 
only persisted in, but have added to this means of annoying him. One 
moment, Mr. Crane; let me finish, and then you may have the floor as 
long as you like (there was something silvery sweet in Ray’s voice and 
manner just here). Gentlemen who detect what we detected abstain 


from the possibility of giving pain or offense that cannot be resented, 
as Mr. Glenham cannot resent this. Cads and blacguards, Mr. Crane, 
—cads and blackguards continue to affront and annoy so long as they 


think they can do so unmolested.” 
“Do you mean to insult me, sir?” fiercely demanded Lieutenant 


Crane. 
“ Just as you please about that, Mr. Crane,” said Ray, with all the 


placidity of a parson. “Mr. Dana is witness to my remarks. They 
certainly can be resented, and you are at liberty to take any steps in 
the matter your fancy may suggest. We march at seven to-morrow ; 
there will be abundant light and time beforehand. Mr. Dana will 
receive any message you may choose to send. And now, Mr. Carroll, 
let me as a man who would like to be your friend suggest that, as you 
are just commencing your career in the —th, that you cut loose from 
the society of men who are apt to lead you into trouble; your partici- 
pation in this matter doubtless arose from inexperience and bad ex- 
ample. Come, Dana. Good-night, gentlemen.” And with that he 
turned to go. 

Crane sulkily muttered some foul language as he stood glaring after 
Ray, and once more the latter faced him. 

“ Puppies, Mr. Crane, snarl and snap at the heels of men before 
whom they grovel and cringe. If you have anything to say, say it 
now while we are face to face, otherwise be silent, or add whelp to what 
I have already called you.” And Ray stood squarely confronting his 
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bulky antagonist. But Crane knew his man too well. He muttered 
something about only having been in fun, not meaning to hurt Glen- 
ham’s feelings, etc., to which Ray replied with some asperity and much 
contempt,— 

“Then let there be no more of it, unless you want this night’s 
conversation and the fact that you did not seek an officer’s reparation 
published throughout the regiment.” 

This put an abrupt stop to Glenham’s nightly annoyances; he knew 
not to what influence to attribute the change, he vaguely felt that Ray 
had something to do with it, and yet that hurt him, for he knew that 
in the breast of his scouting-jacket Ray carried the tassel of her fan, 
and all that he had ever won from her was the glove he wore next his 
heart. Poor boy! He was very miserable throughout that brief raid, 
and when the order came to make for home and, when one day’s march 
away, he received reluctant permission to gallop ahead, it was with ab- 
solute dismay that he heard that the general had directed Ray’s troop 
to be retained at Camp Sandy, where Colonel Pelham wanted to gather 
as many companies as possible for battalion instruction. So Ray’s and 
“G” troop were ordered to go into camp on the plateau behind the 
men’s quarters, and Ray was sent ahead with him to make the necessary 
preparations. Then Colonel Pelham liked Ray immensely, so Glen- 
ham had always heard, and just as soon as Ray could resume his uniform, 
which he had left at Prescott, he appeared at the colonel’s, and had been 
a very frequent caller during the few days preceding this of the ride. 
It worried Glenham, and, boy that he was, made his manner to Ray 
very distant and cold. ; 

All this occurred to Ray as he sped up the valley. “I must not 
join them,” he thought, “and even if they should meet me ’twould be 
awkward. He would be ass enough to think I was watching or spy- 
ing.” And so, perplexed and dissatisfied, Ray passed among the sharp 
turns and along the stony road-bed at Four-Mile Point, and after much 
twisting and turning rode out from under the cottonwoods and willows, 
and there lay before him, winding up a gentle slope to the northwest, 
some five hundred yards of smooth and unobstructed road, the old 
road to Prescott as it lay in ’7,— making its first rise from the valley 
to climb the mountain chain to the west. 

* All well so far, thank God!” he muttered to himself, and then 
bringing his steed down to a walk, he rode slowly up the slope, ponder- 
ing over the next step to be taken. “They won’t be apt to go much 
higher up the valley,” he said to himself. “She would like to make 
the most of her ride, no doubt, and gallop a good deal. They did 
gallop up along here,” he continued, as his practiced eye marked the 
hoof-tracks in the sand ; “ but once over that ridge, Glenham will want 
to go slow and spoon. There is no decent ford to take a lady over for 
five miles along the Sandy above here. No; they'll come back this 
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way. Now, how the devil can I excuse my presence?” And thinking 
thus, some distance below the ridge Ray checked his horse and stopped 
still. Once on the crest, he knew that he and his horse could be seen 
from far up the valley. “I never felt so like a sneak in my life,” he 
thought. “I’ve more than half a mind to go back ; but then Truscott. 
No, by Jove, I'll stick.” 

Oh, well for many a loving heart, well for sweet Grace Pelham, well 
for them all was it that the quickest, surest light-horseman in Arizona 
stood to his post that day! Looking back down the slope, he marked 
the point around which the road suddenly turned out of sight ; marked 
the jagged rocks over which the Sandy went tumbling and frothing to 
the willow-fringed shallows below; marked how the road seemed to 
end right there, to ead right there into the jaws of destruction. “Damn 
the man who engineered this road !” he says, aloud, and then, no longer 
. irresolute as to his course, he turns to go on up the slope, when—God ! 
What is that sound that blanches his cheek? The sputter of gravel, 
the fierce, terrible rattle and clatter of runaway hoofs. All in a second 
it flashed upon him just what to expect. All in a second there rushed 
into view upon the ridge a sight that froze the blood in his veins. 
Ranger, his head high in air, the bit in his teeth, dashing blindly, 
madly, towards him, and Grace—Grace, hat and veil gone, her beauti- 
ful hair streaming behind her, still firmly maintaining seat and rein, 
but powerless to control the wild rush of her steed,—horse and rider 
came flying down the slope, down towards the pitiless rocks and surges 
that lay but that short five hundred yards away. Now, Ray! Where 
are you? Qh, never fear for him. Pluck and skill and grit, coolness 
and nerve were never lacking when Ray stood by. Quick as a flash 
he reins his horse to left about. Quick as a flash the spurred heels 
strike home, and with the shout of “Go, you scoundrel!” ringing in 
his startled ears, Ray’s horse springs into a charge down the slope, 
leading Ranger by half a dozen lengths. Well over to the left of the 
road his rider guides him, looking warily ahead and noting with satis- 
faction that no bowlders or heavy stones mar the track. Then, cool 
and steady, he turns in the saddle and waves his hand to her with 
cheery shout, “ All right, Miss Gracie! Let him come! Give him his 
head!” She cannot distinguish the words, but her glorious eyes 
brighten, and she smiles bravely back. Ranger is gaining with every 
stride. The racer of the regiment, he is furious at being led. Again 
Ray urges on his fresher steed. No use to close in on Ranger now ; he 
would simply swerve off to the right and, once on the turf, leave all 
behind him until he plunged into some of the pits or sloughs along the 
flats. A hundred yards more and the road dives under the steep bank 
which shuts it close to the boiling water; but then, O God! how short 
a span beyond is that terrible turn, those frightful rocks! With every 
stride is Ranger gaining. Nearer they come to the sheltering bank. 
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Warily Ray lowers his right hand behind his thigh, and with head 
half turned watches the crazy brute tearing up closer to his flank. Now 
the bank is rising on their right. Now Ranger’s head is close on his 
quarter, opposite his shoulder, almost opposite his horse’s head. Now, 
Ray! And like flash of feathered arrow the gauntleted hand comes 
down on the curb, and a grasp of iron is laid on Ranger’s mouth. 
Well he knows the hand. There follow a few ineffectual plunges, and 
then, with much crashing of gravel and hoof, panting, heaving, foam- 
ing, he is brought to a halt,—ten yards from the turn! Then Ray 
looks at Grace. She is trying to say something, trying to smile, but 
the reins drop from her nerveless hands, the words falter on her lips, 
the smile dies away, and, white as a sheet, she is reeling in her saddle. 
Quick, quick as ever, his right arm is thrown around her waist, and he 
lifts her from her seat, swings to the ground on the of side of his horse, 
then, as he would carry a child, he bears her to the bank of the stream, 
lays her gently at the foot of a tree, fills his cap with water, which he 
sprinkles on her face, then, as she starts and gives a little shuddering 
sigh, he kneels close beside her, lifts her tenderly on his arm till her 
head rests upon his shoulder, and then with the same old foraging 
head-gear he fans and at the same time liberally besprinkles the sweet, 
pale face. Ah! what is he calling her? What is he saying to her as 
the glorious eyes slowly open? Why do the heavily-fringed lids close 


so quickly? And that faint color that surges up to cheek and brow, 
what brings it there? What means this picture that bursts upon the 
eyes of Glenham, who reins up beside them in an agony of fear? Ray 
looks blithely up. 

“Tt’s all right, Glenham. No harm done; just a little faint. Gal- 
lop in and bring out the ambulance, there’s a good fellow.” 

And, sick at heart, Glenham goes. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MIDSHIPMAN’S VIEWS ON MARRIAGE 
IN THE NAVY, 


Ir seems strange that no one has yet seen fit to aceept the challenge so 
gallantly offered by Lieutenant Mantus in the pages of this magazine, 
and reply to his article against “ Marriage in the Navy.” Perhaps the 
time-honored maxim that “ circumstances alter cases” has seemed suffi- 
cient in itself to destroy his whole argument, for otherwise some of the 
many officers whose thoughts or experience regarding this interesting 
subject have proved to them how unfair those arguments and deduc- 
tions are would surely have volunteered a defense, if, indeed, there be 
need of any. 

Mr. Mantus’s style of reasoning is one that is well adapted to the 
weaker side of an argument; he assumes cases where his conclusions 
are bound to become true, and then goes to work to show how beauti- 
fully they follow his premises. He forgets that there is no rule without 
exceptions, and that exceptions only prove the rule. His standard of 
mankind must be very low if he takes as typical cases of the results of 
marriage in the navy, or anywhere else for that matter, the lamentable 
instances which he brings up in his amusing but not convincing essay. 
Why not condense his advice to young naval officers, and at the same 
time widen its application? The short sentence, “ Don’t be a fool,” 
would contain a whole volume of good, sensible advice to give to the 
rising generation and to those of maturer years as well, and if acted 
upon: more universally than it now is, would by no means be a waste 
of breath. Unfortunately, however, those to whom such advice would 
be most applicable would be the last to act on it, while those to whom 
it is not applicable might resent it, no matter how well meant. No 
doubt, too, the thought occurs to many of the young ladies of character 
and accomplishments who must have read the essay, no less than to 
many of their admirers of the other sex, that the young naval officer 
who would be so rash as to select such a woman for a wife would in- 
deed deserve his fate, and the only doubt would be as to which one got 
the worst of the bargain. Surely we can all agree that his resignation 
would be a benefit to the service no less after his marriage than before. 

Are we not justified in taking a higher standard for the intelligence 
and common sense of the average midshipman or ensign in our service? 
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The average age is nearer thirty-one than twenty-one, in spite of the 
impression among some civilians that the “middy” is a little boy of 
tender age, just torn from his sobbing mamma, as in the stirring tales 
of Marryatt,—an impression that seems to linger still, even in the minds 
of some officers, who have much less excuse for it than people of the 
class to which that man belongs who, when told that an old friend of 
his was in the navy, asked, “ Where is the navy now?” Asa piece of 
sarcasm the question might well be asked, but in this case it only 
showed the speaker’s general intelligence in a way that was reason 
enough for a change of subject to something more familiar. At this 
age our young officer is a man, if he ever is to be one, though not 
always treated as such by his seniors, to be sure. He has had some 
experience in society at Annapolis; has danced in the old gymnasium ; 
perhaps flirted with—certainly been flirted with by—some of the many 
pretty girls he has met there; and even Mr. Mantus will admit that 
one has to watch and wait a long time before seeing again as many as 
are gathered together at a June ball at the Naval Academy. He has 
had leave, and his long absence has made home society doubly enjoy- 
able. After a two years’ cruise, during which he has been among the 
best agciety of the ports visited, and has led an independent life, with 
command and responsibility, his character has been far more thoroughly 
formed, his self-reliance and judgment far more highly strengthened, 
than would have been the case under almost any circumstances had he 
remained at home. He is really older than his years. The very rank 
he holds is of itself a passport to good society everywhere. His salary 
is fully equal to that of most young men of his age and standing in 
civil life, while his future is far more certain, for with ordinary good 
health he is almost sure to reach positions of honor, trust, and respon- 
sibility, while even in sickness he is sure to be well taken care of, and 
in case of death itself to have some provision made for his family. 
How many in civil life, however fair their prospects, can say as much? 
Any comparison with foreign navies in this respect is wholly inappli- 
cable; our young officers are paid better than those of any other service 
of like character in the world; and when Mr. Mantus brings up as an 
argument the fact that in some foreign navies the pay is so low that an 
officer must ask permission of the minister of marine if he wishes to 
marry, and furnish certificates of the value of his estate and that of his 
jiancée, he shows a sad ignorance of the spirit of American institutions. 
He might have added that the pay is intentionally made so low as to 
prevent an officer from properly supporting the dignity of his position 
even when unmarried, unless he has means outside of it. But our 
army and navy are not for the rich alone, promotion is not to be had 
for money, commissions are not bought and sold, and Mr. Mantus will 
never live to see the day when they are. There may be a few officers in 
our service who “ really can’t see how a fellow can live on less than 
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eight or ten thousand a year, you know ;” but let them find a gir] after 
their own heart, and the average young officer’s verdict will be, “ He 
may have her,” and she may have him, too. An ensign certainly 
cannot keep a coach and four on his pay, nor is it desirable for him to 
do so. 

Suppose we take a different type of womankind, one who under- 
stands an officer’s duties, prospects, and the honorable position he has 
to fill as the representative of the government at home and abroad, in 
peace and war; whose character and accomplishments fit her to aid, not 
retard, him in his profession ; who appreciates a wife’s influence over a 
man’s success in life; and who is not merely fascinated by brass buttons 
and gold lace, but sees beyond, and is ready to meet the trials of life at 
his side as they come with courage, patience, and forbearance, for come 
they must to every rank and every age. Do you think that such girls 
are not to be found? ‘Then you are a poor judge of character, or have 
been peculiarly unfortunate in your experience, for I cannot claim as 
many years of experience, perhaps, by half as you, yet I have seen and 
known several, and hope and expect to meet with many more. Of 
course it does not follow that such a girl will fall in love with the first 
officer she meets, or that he will with her; but should their tastgs and 
characters be so mutually agreeable as to lead, if their acquaintance 
continue, to their engagement, would you deliberately advise him to 
shun her company for the reason that his marriage would injure him 
professionally? There are but few who would take the responsibility 
of doing so, or say that his marriage would not actually increase his 
usefulness to the service. Might he not with justice turn to you in 
after-life and demand by what right you had persuaded him to leave 
his life unsettled, his happiness still at stake, and to change the whole 
course of his life from “what might have been”—that bright vision 
that seems so doubly bright—to what is,—so dark and gloomy by con- 
trast? Such girls do not look merely at the stripes on our sleeves or 
our places on the pay-roll, even though our salary reach the alluring 
sum of “the equivalent of sixty thousand dollars in government bonds,” 
upon which you lay so much stress. We have the advantage of you 
there in one respect, Mr. Mantus, for we may get such a girl, though 
only midshipmen or ensigns, but we cannot get one who is fishing for 
rank or fortune. The theory that as men grow older they grow wiser 
in such matters hardly needs contradiction ; too many cases prove the 
contrary. The warmth and sincerity of young manhood is not to be 
exchanged at par for the cynicism and cool, calculating indifference of 
old-bachelorhood, when those traits of individuality and self-confidence, 
so pleasing and easily moulded to circumstances in the former, have 
only too often degenerated into incurable crankiness and self-love. 
Nor can the associations and recollections we form together when 
young in years and rank be wholly replaced by others only commenced 
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when the morning of life is past. My experience with, and knowledge 
of, officers of our service who married when they were young seems to 
have been very different from yours, and I know many young officers 
who agree with me in thinking that those very ones were the most effi- 
cient on board their ships. To be sure, they did not “make Rome 
howl” on their off-duty nights in port, nor did they become driveling 
idiots over the lovely eyes of some woman (to borrow an expression 
from Mr. Mantus) in every port they visited ; but these omissions can 
hardly be said to have decreased their efficiency as officers. 

The unfortunate cases brought up in that essay might have been 
looked at in still another light, which seems to have escaped notice, but 
which makes such marriages far more pitiable. In considering the in- 
jury to the officer, why not consider also the injury to his wife, who is so 
unintentionally marring his reputation? She was brought up, perhaps, 
in luxury, every want supplied, every desire anticipated. Surrounded 
by friends, wholly unused to acting for herself, she has never traveled 
or been among strangers, and her romantic ideas of naval life throw a 
halo of delighted indifference over its hardships, separations, and slow 
promotion, just where a halo of some kind is so much needed. But the 
officer is fully awake to them all; he does not go into marriage blindly, 
while she does. Before marriage he allowed her to see only the bright 
side of the picture, and has himself to blame if afterwards she see only 
the dark reverse. Of course he suffers professionally ; but what is of 
far more consequence, he has made her whole life unhappy by putting 
her in a position for which she is not fitted, while elsewhere she might 
have made a happy home. 

If Mr. Mantus has the good of the service at heart, as I am sure 
he has, he should take a more serious and, if I may be allowed to say 
so, a more sensible view of the subject; he will then find his advice 
listened to with much more interest and profit. Consider the fact that 
our young officers are not so very young after all, and that promotion 
is so slow that they will be far from young when they reach the grade of 
lieutenant. Consider the life we lead when ashore, at home and abroad ; 
not what we might do, but what is actually the case, and whether our 
unmarried officers devote much more time to professional improvement 
than those who are married. Would it not be better to advise us to 
weigh well the effect marriage is going to have on our usefulness to the 
service, as well as on our own happiness and that of our partners for life, 
than to merely say that the result will always be as you have chosen to 
represent it, and that no officer should marry before reaching the grade 
of lieuteaant? Tell the young officer to look for a wife to whom he 


can truly say,— 
: “‘ T could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved I not honor more,”’ 


but do not try to make us believe that a girl who could inspire such a 
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sentiment would be attracted only by the rank and pay of a lieutenant, 
or that she would cause injury to her husband’s reputation, whatever 
his rank or pay. Do you remember reading of that most impressive 
scene in the wardroom of the “ Hartford” on the eve of the battle of 
Mobile Bay, when in silence and with uncovered heads they drank that 
good old toast, “Sweethearts and wives”? The fond recollections of 
days gone by and hopes of days to come called up such sentiments, may 
have caused eyes to grow dim or voices to falter- for a moment, though 
their courage was but sustained and strengthened for the struggle before 
them, as it has been with men so often in the past, and as it will be so 
often in the future. 





LA GUARDIA COLOMBIANA. 


THE public armed force of the United States of Colombia consists of 
so-called “ voluntarios,” or volunteers. The means usually adopted for 
recruiting the army is quite novel and unique, and the system cannot 
be improved, not even in Europe, and is certainly much cheaper than 
the plan pursued in North America, where it is necessary to have ex- 
pensive recruiting rendezvous, offices, recruiting sergeants, transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Perhaps there is no country in South America that offers such a 
diversity of climate and races as Colombia. On the coast and in the 
state and valley of Cauca the people are nearly all black; on the high 
table-lands, as La Sabina of Bogot&, they are white; in the interme- 
diate regions the Indian race predominates. It is from this latter people 
that recruits come for La Guardia Colombiana, as the regular army 
is called. The Muscas, as they were called, after Mexico and Peru, 
constituted the third empire of the New World, and to-day the de- 
scendants of this great people bear all the characteristics described by 
the followers of Don Gonzalez Jiminez de Quesada, who with sword 
and cross in hand conquered these people and established the Nuevo 
Reino de Granada in 1538, and founded the city of Santa Fé de 
Bogoté (Holy Faith of Bogot4). Language and religion were crushed 
out under the Spaniard’s iron heel, and the Indian became the white 
man’s servant, and a humble devotee to the cross. 

The battalion requiring a few men to replace those who have died 
or deserted details a lieutenant or alférez to take a squad of men and 
bring him some voluntarios, The lieutenant, going where he can find 
young and healthy Indians, shortly returns to his commanding officer 
with the required quota, each recruit ornamented with manacles or 
handcuffs. Soon after the volunteers join, they are sworn in according 
to the Spanish custom. For the ceremony the battalion is drawn up 
on three sides of a square, with the band on the right, the sergeant- 
major and a priest standing on the open side of the square with the 
colors. The officer forms with his sword and the flag a cross, which 
the volunteers each kiss, the sergeant-major saying, “ You swear to God 
and promise your country to defend this flag even if you lose your life, 
and not to abandon your jefes and superiors in battle, nor on any other 
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occasion.” Each volunteer answers, “I swear,” and the first says, “I 
beg God to guard and reward you if you comply with your oath, and 
if you do not comply, that he may call you to him.” All the vol- 
unteers then march under the colors, saluting them, and they have be- 
come Colombia’s chosen sons, guardians of the constitution and the flag. 

The new men are carefully watched for a short time, a Remington is 
put in their hands, and in a month they may be safely sent out on recruit- 
ing service, and seem to enjoy enlisting their old friends and neighbors. 
The Colombian recruit becomes a faithful, although never very intelli- 
gent, soldier. If he is put on guard, he will never move until he is re- 
lieved. In aetion he rivals the English foot soldier, for he never falters 
or turns back until he is told to, or an enemy’s bullet stops him. At 
the last battle of Garrapata a battalion of infantry was ordered to 
charge a Gatling gun which was situated behind intrenchments. They 
all started,—none turned back,—but not a man reached the gun. He 
has no enthusiasm, no patriotism, no love of glory. Give him his 
chicha to drink, and he and his wife, who is always with him on a 
campaign, will be perfectly contented and happy, and he will go into 
battle with as much indifference as he goes to parade. With an army 
mainly composed of such soldiers Bolivar for many years fought the 
Spanish veterans who had won distinction under Wellington in the 
Peninsula. 

The Guardia Colombiana is entirely armed with the Remington 
rifle, Spanish cartridge, triangular or sabre bayonet. 

The army, owing to French influences, is more French than Span- 
ish, wearing French uniforms and manceuvring by French tactics, 
which were translated into Spanish some forty years ago. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt has been made to introduce a Spanish translation of 
“ Upton’s Tactics.” 

The manual of arms is executed accompanied by music. On pa- 
rades the band plays a pasillo, and the manual is executed in perfect time 
to the music. Always in marching the drum beats or the band plays, 
to enliven the march and indicate the step. Without music the troops 
march indifferently ; the uniform step is a little slower and shorter than 
the pace of the American soldier. The Colombian soldier is not well 
set up, and as he has each year but one uniform for parade and one 
pair of shoes, his appearance is often far from neat and soldierly. 

Each battalion is paid, the men daily and the officers weekly, by 
an officer—generally a lieutenant or alférez—known as the habilitado, 
who is elected by his brother-officers. The officers of the staff, where 
there are many of them together, as in Bogot4, select one of their own 
number as habilitado. 

The quartermaster’s and ordnance departments are known as the 
Guarde Parque. In campaigning in the mild climate of Colombia 
little shelter is required, and but few tents are used, and these for the. 


. 
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officers. The South American Indian needs little besides his arms and 
ammunition that the Guarde Parque could furnish him, consequently a 
whole army will move from one end of the republic to the other with 
no more transportation than a company of cavalry requires in Kansas 
or Texas. Generally the woman who accompanies the soldier carries 
all his effects, except his arms, and often she even packs his rifle too. 

There being no commissary department nor kitchens, the men are 
left to their own discretion as to rations, since their forty cents per diem 
are expected to cover all expenses except uniforms. The dinner hour 
arriving, a long line of women makes its appearance at the principal 
entrance of the barracks, each woman with a huge basket poised on the 
top of her head. The sentinel admits them to the inner court-yard or 
patio, and the entire crowd squats upon the pavement and opens a 
public dining-room. The courses are two, soup and dulces,—the latter 
being the general name for all sorts of sweets that are not dry. The 
soldiers flock about, and each one bargains for as cheap a dinner as pos~’ 
sible. Day after day the same diet is continued, and it is not strange 
that the sick list is always large, and that a change of climate, such as 
from Bogoté to Panamé, causes an unusual mortality among the troops, 

La Guardia Colombiana is entirely subject to the orders of the Presi- 
dent, but as Congress votes each year the supplies, it has by this means 
a control over it. The President appoints, removes, and promotes any 
officer at will. As his term is but two years, no officer is secure in his 
position from one administration to another. Congress names eight 
generals, one of whom the President must appoint general-in-chief. 

By the military code all officers accepting commissions in the army 
become Colombian citizens. The qualifications for appointment as an 
officer are not very appalling. The code says, “No person can be ap- 
pointed an officer unless he knows how to read and write ;” also, “ that 
he can neither be appointed general, jefe, or inferior officer, if he has 
ever been in state’s prison.” 

The following are the different grades allowed in the Colombian 
Guard, as now organized: General-in-chief, general of division, gen- 
eral of brigade, colonel, lieuenant-colonel, sergeant-major, captain, liev- 
tenant, alférez. Colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and sergeant-majors are 
denominated jefes (chiefs). 

According to the last report of the secretary of war there were of 
the grade of general, 99; colonel, 167; lieutenant-colonel, 174; ser- 
geant-major, 292 » captain, 492; lieutenant, 437; alférez, 506. 

The pay of the officers of La Guardia Colombiana is as follows: 
General-in-chief, $400 per month ; all other generals, $200 per month ; 
colonel, $150 per month ; lieutenant-colonel, $100 per month ; sergeant- 
major, $80 per month ; captain, $50 per month; lieutenant, $40 per 
month ; alférez, $30 per month. 

There are no allowances of any kind except for traveling expenses 
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under orders,—not with troops. There being no system of promotion, 
all vacancies are filled as the President may will. 

The private soldier is paid forty cents per day, and provides his own 
rations. 

The organization consists of divisions, brigades, and companies, 
At present there are two divisions of two brigades each, and a single 
brigade known as “ La Brigada Cauca y Antioquia.” The first di- 
vision has three battalions of infantry, three half battalions of the same 
arm, and a battalion of artillery. The second division has three bat- 
talions and two half battalions of infantry. “ La Brigada Cauca y 
Antioquia,” one battalion and three half battalions of infantry. Total, 
one battalion of artillery, seven battalions and eight half battalions of 
infantry, in all three thousand three hundred and twenty men. Al] 
the troops are armed with the Remington, and each battalion of in- 
fantry has five companies, The artillery has six batteries of one gun 
each. 

Besides the “Guardia Colombiana,” nearly every one of the nine 
states constituting the republic has its own independent standing army, 


Tuomas B. NIcHo.Ls. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


IN a cottage in the distant West, 

By the bright Wabash tide, 

A widowed mother sat and wept: 

A boy knelt by her side,— 

Her first-born and the last one left,— 
A boy scarce yet nineteen ; 

But manhood’s strength was in his arm, 
And his eye was bright and keen. 


His look was sad, and in his eye 
There lurked a manly tear ; 

But on that high and noble brow 
There was no trace of fear. 

He looked up in his mother’s face, 
And his voice was soft and low, 
But it faltered not as he murmured, 
“ Dear mother, I must go. 


“My grandsire fought at Lundy’s Lane, 
The foremost in the fray ; 

My gallant father sleeps beneath 

The sods of Monterey. 

I could not meet their gaze in heaven 
Were I to falter now, 

When the flag they loved is threatened,— 
Then, mother, I must go. 


“ For shall I be the first to cast 
Upon an honored name, 

That never yet has known a blot, 
A deep and lasting stain ? 

I be the first coward of our race ? 
No, dearest mother, no! 

Honor and duty call me,— 

And, mother, I must go. 
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“Then good-by, mother, dearest ; 
Don’t weep when I am gone, 

But remember in your daily prayers 
Your absent soldier son. 

I cannot, dare not, stay, mother, 
While the relentless foe 

Is trampling on our honored flag,— 
So, mother, I must go.” 


He left her for the soldier’s camp, 
And did his duty well, 
Till on the field of Baton Rouge 
He, foremost fighting, fell. 
And as a kindly comrade stooped 
To staunch the life-blood’s flow, 
He caught the soldier’s dying words,— 
“Dear mother, I must go.” 
CasPpAR SCHENCK. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT? 


FREDERICK THE GREAT wielded sceptre, sword, and pen with sur- 
prising skill. But he appears most worthy of our adoration and love 
when we see his tender heart busy with works of human kindness, fos- 
tering care, and adorned with sentiments of family affection and true 
friendship. 

Marquis Valori, French ambassador to the court of Berlin, ex- 
presses himself as follows, shortly after the coronation of Frederick 
the Second: “ The king of Prussia begins his reign with every prospect 
of a successful continuance. He manifests in every act the intuitions 
of a good heart.” As an example of this he alludes to the king’s 
reverence for his father. The academician, Formey, also states, in his 
“ Recollections of a Citizen,” Frederick never mentioned his father but 
with respect and affection, and the words, My father, uttered by him, 
seemed as though they came from the very depths of his heart. King 
Frederick says himself, in his “ Prince’s Mirror,” “Gratitude to one’s 
parents has no limit,”—a fitting motto for the literary tribute offered 
by his filial devotion to the memory of his father, Frederick William 
I., notwithstanding the paternal severity which embittered his younger 
days. Frederick owed to himself deep knowledge of all branches of 
science, proficiency as a model historian and graceful writer. That 
his actions were always characterized by humanity and his heart ruled 
by generous principles is due to his father’s teaching. In the preface 
to his “ History of our Times,” the illustrious writer says, “To pos- 
terity belongs the privilege of pronouncing judgment after death. If 
our intentions are pure, if we love virtue, if our hearts are not as faulty 
as our minds, and we feel we have contributed to the best of our ability 
to our subjects’ welfare, then must we be satisfied.” 

The king while an actor in the very tragedy of war sent to Vol- 
taire his own portrait in these words: “If this frightful tumult con- 
tinues there will be nothing left of me but an old man with a passion 
for rhyming, and an unswerving adherence to duty and fidelity to per- 
sons of upright principles.” He learned in stirring times to study the 
minds of great men, and to appreciate the fine traits of a good heart. 


1 Translated from the German by Lieutenant J. J. O’Connell, U.S.A. 
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It is impossible to remain indifferent to the evidences of the grief evinced 
by him at the loss of Suhm, Jordan, Keyserlingk, etc., and more espe- 
cially to his deep affliction when his mother and favorite sister died. 
Sad experiences, distressing calamities, the sacrifice of many trusted 
officers during the Seven Years’ War, might well have sufficed to steel 
his royal heart against future bereavements in his family, in the army, 
and in high official positions. But his affections never became callous. 
He wrote to D’Alembert on the 9th of July, 1776, “Of all wounds those 
of the heart are the deepest, and, despite the fine maxims of philosophy, 
time alone can work their cure.” Biography without psychology is like 
history without philosophy. The historical and biographical works of 
Frederick are pregnant with commentaries of the most exact erudition. 
The style in which this master-spirit conveys the sublime emotions of 
his soul is emphatically royal. The conclusion of his preface to “ Anti- 
Machiavel,” and a noted passage from the eulogy of Voltaire, clearly 
demonstrate that Frederick esteemed a benevolent disposition the highest 
title to an abiding-place in history. The anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick the Great gives an opportunity to observe the origin of the 
wisdom and benevolence of the monarch. Let us look at an admirable 
treatise written by the king in. memory of a nephew of great promise 
who died young, Prince Frederick Henry Carl, of Prussia. In mental 
endowments and earnest efforts to emulate the crowned heads of his 
family this descendant of the Great Elector resembled Prince Louis. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to recount what caused the Great 
King to undertake the direction of studies among the younger members 
of the family-circle of the houses of Hohenzollern and Brunswick. 
When Major-General von Buddenbrock, in 1763, decided to withdraw 
from his office of mentor to Prince Henry, on account of matters con- 
nected with the administration of the corps of cadets, the king wrote 
to his brother requesting him to recommend a successor, saying, “ It is 
difficult to find a suitable governor for this child, who is so docile that 
it would be sad were he to fall into incompetent hands.” The king 
himself. undertook the education of his nephew, and for his governor 
chose the distinguished Lietuenant-Colonel von Blumenthal, because 
of the wounds he received in 1757 while in command of the Body 
Guards. The young prince awakened in his royal uncle the hope that 
in him. Prussia possessed a future strength, a hope exactly coinciding 
with the desires of the chief of the royal family, the succession to the 
throne depending, in 1767, on only four persons. The news of the 
death of this young prince at the age of nineteen struck the monarch 
like a thunderbolt as he was returning, after witnessing the review at 
Stargard, to Potsdam. “TI have,” wrote the king to his brother, in a 
letter moistened with tears, “loved this child like a son. In him the 
state has suffered a great loss. My cup of sorrows is overflowing. God 
can create, but cannot undo what he has done. We have lost him for- 
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ever. My hope dies with him. Such is life,—we only reap the pain of 
' burying our most cherished friends. God grant this be the last to whom 
I shall render this painful service.” Ten days later he describes to his 
brother Henry the greatness of his loss: “ My dear brother, you have , 
the goodness to share in the sorrow which consumes me. I try to master 
it as much as possible by devoting myself to my duties and to works of 
necessity, but, mon cher frére, it is hard to obliterate the deep impressions 
of the heart. I was happy in the hopes he awakened in me. He com- 
bined in his character the wisdom of manhood with the fire of youth. 
His was a noble heart, full of ambition, needing no stimulant from 
without, studying with enthusiasm what he did not know. He pos- 
sessed a more cultivated mind than‘many men of the world. Ina word, 
mon cher frére, I saw in him a prince who would uphold the glory of 
our house. I intended he should be married next year, and hoped that 
he would assure the succession. Besides all this, when I consider that 
he possessed the best of hearts, and that he loved me, then, mon cher 
Srere, tears flow, and I cannot help deploring my own loss and that sus- 
tained by the state. I have not known what it is to be a father, but I 
am persuaded that never did a parent regret his only son more deeply 
than I do the death of this amiable child. Reason teaches the necessity 
of evil, and that for it there is no remedy. I know that which had a 
beginning must also come to an end. All this, mon cher frére, does not 
mitigatemy grief. I divert myself, and time must do the rest.” The 
king moved from Potsdam to Berlin on the 19th of December to reside 
for a few weeks in the ancestral castle of the Great Elector. It is 
well known that the philosopher of Sans Souci, while he dwelt here, 
summoned certain savants of Berlin to an evening audience. Professor 
Thiébault first received this honor. He had been born and educated 
in France, and officiated as a French “ puriste” in the recently estab- 
lished military academy at Berlin, where he taught grammar and rhet- 
oric to select cadets. The king also nominated him a member of the 
Academy of Science.- Frederick found that his grief would not permit 
him to make some needful alterations in the eulogy of this beloved 
prince, which he himself had written in classical metre; he therefore 
invited Thiébault to come to him in order that he might undertake, Ist, 
the preparation of a good legible copy of it which would afford the 
requisite space for any changes that might be thought necessary ; 2d, 
to point out to the author any defects it might contain in either gram- 
mar or style; 3d, to read the memoir before the Royal Academy. The 
king, to indicate to the professor how certain passages should be em- 
phasized to convey the author’s meaning, began to read the manuscript. 
He controlled his emotion until the fourth page, when he was forced to 
pause, overcome by his feelings, handed the paper to the professor, and, 
after a few moments’ silence, said, “ You understand what I desire of 
you ; I wish you a good-evening.” 
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Sainte-Beuve, in praising Frederick as an author, says, “He was 
a writer of great merit, his style peculiar, reminding one of Polybius, 
Lucretius, and Bayle combined.” ‘We can say of this royal tribute to 
the memory of the late prince, that the form in which he clothes his 
- thoughts suggests that Frederick must have heard Beausobre’s discourses, 
and read the classical funeral sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Saurin, 
and others. This eulogy, in which the author pours forth his soul, ranks 
with the historical, philosophical, and even the military productions of 
the most celebrated and versatile authors. Insensibility is impossible 
to him in the face of this triumph of death. After the general de- 
scription of the nature of this lamentation follow the argument and 
panegyric of the prince, occasionally broken by wise reflections. The 
epilogue contains an appeal to the grave. The illustrious author asks, 
“Tn what consists the strength of states?” and answers, “In great men 
who are born to them at the right time.” The king praises the gifted 
deceased in the following words: “ His insatiable thirst after knowledge, 
indomitable energy, great personal merit, and above all, good heart.” 

. “Perfect unselfishness is, as is well known, the source of all the 
virtues. It is a just claim to the advantages of wealth. These noble 
qualities of soul were the most prominent features of the prince’s con- 
duct.” Of the military talent of the young captain of the guards, and 
the soldierly bearing and efficiency of the youthful colonel of cuiras- 
siers, he says, “ He practiced every military theory placed before him. 
His indefatigable industry in this respect showed itself particularly at 
the provincial reviews, to which he annually accompanied the king. 
He knew the army, and was known by it. Nothing in his chosen pro- 
fession, from the smallest detail to the most important matters, escaped 
his vigilance. He brought to the practice of arms a serene brightness 
of temper, exquisite manners, skill and endurance in athletic exercises, 
perseverance in all he undertook, instinctively associating himself with 
all that was useful and honorable. He was a stranger to the feeling of 
fear. We witnessed his début in the profession of arms, the path of 
glory lay open before him; he appeared to us as the well-equipped 
athlete who hastens onward to bear off the victor’s laurels, yet was he 
torn from us. Fate shrieked an imperious ‘ Halt’ in the bright morn- 
ing of his career. Can I ever forget the few days he spent with his 
regiment? You, his officers, and you, brave cuirassiers, who were so 
fortunate as to have served under his command, is there any man 
among you who will contradict me when I say that you knew his great 
heart, and that this youthful prince shone conspicuously not only as 
your leader, but your model? And you, brave defenders of the Father- 
land, whose heroic exertions have maintained Prussia against the on- 
slaught of the remainder of Europe, and you, ministers, who have 
been indefatigable in your efforts for the welfare of your country, 
approach this grave. May the example of this young man strengthen 
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your conviction that it is not exalted rank, nor vain adornments, not 
even noble birth, that entitle to respect those who stand at the head of 
the government, Only their merit, their zeal, their achievements, their 
devotion and fidelity to the Fatherland can claim for them the respect 
and applause of the public, of the wise, and of posterity.” The royal 
expression, “The strength of a state does not depend upon the wealth 
accumulated by commerce, because these riches are merely the crude 
materials which gain value and significance in proportion as they are 
developed by wisdom and skill,” finds an antithesis in this famous 
eulogy, —“ Let us not judge men according to the engi of their lives, 
but rather by the use they have made of their time.” The philosoph- 
ical king in this literary production—a masterpiece of its kind—be- 
queathed to German literature a memorable stimulus to its improve- 
ment. Germany to-day is not only what Madame de Staél proclaimed 
it,—the home of independent thinkers and lonely savants,—but it 
is also a country rich in men of warm affections. Frederick, a master- 
mind and German to the core, who in his latter days was styled the 
“Hermit of Sans Souci,” although he generally preferred writing in 
French, shines forth brilliantly as the patron and admirer of our 
national literature. 

It is related of Voltaire, that while leaning on his elbows on a 
marble table he said, “ Frederick resembled this table,—hard and pol- 


ished,” but we know that Voltaire was as extravagant in his praise as 
he was coarse and slanderous in his judgments. The impartial Count 
Algarotti, on the contrary, gives quite a different epitaph to Frederick 
the Great, for “he honored in him not the man-king, but the king- 


man.” 
But we Germans, with national pride, call him “Our Great King.” 


Vou. VII.—No. 3. 
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BATTLE OF GRAND BERRIBE. 


By the terms of the Ashburton treaty the United States bound them- 
selves to keep a naval force of eighty guns on the west coast of 
Africa for the suppression of the slave trade. The first squadron sent 
to that station, in 1843, was under the command of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, the “ Macedonian” (48, flag-ship), Captain Mayo; the sloop 
“Saratoga” (22), Commander Tattnall; the sloop “Decatur” (16), 
Commander Abbott ; and the brig “ Porpoise,” Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Lewis, and when he was forced to return to the United States 
in consequence of ill-health, was succeeded by Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Craven. The “Macedonian,” to which vessel I was attached, 
reached the station about the first of September, and as soon as the 
squadron could reach the rendezvous at Porto Praya, island of St. 
Jago, Cape de Verd, it sailed for the coast, going to Cape Mesurado 
(Monrovia) first. Commodore Perry was ordered to aid the colony in 
any and every way in his power, and also to inquire into and redress 
any act of violence committed by the natives against American vessels 
or persons. We took Governor (afterwards President) Roberts on 
board the flag-ship, and touched at a good many points along the coast 
of Liberia, where a show of force was necessary to bring the natives 
to terms. We effected the desired object without having to resort to 
coercive measures, but Governor Roberts kindly consented to accom- 
pany the squadron beyond the boundary of the colony, to assist in in- 
fluencing the native kings to render justice and reparation where due to 
citizens of the United States. Some years before an American schooner, 
called the “ Mary Carver,” on a trading voyage along the coast, had 
been captured by the tribe living at Berribe, the crew murdered, the 
schooner run on the beach, and her cargo appropriated by the tribe. 
Previous to the sending the squadron, in accordance with the Ash- 
burton treaty, it was not often that any United States war-vessel ever 
visited that part of the world, consequently, the natives had become 
more and more regardless of the natural results of such insults and 
acts of violence to and upon Americans. When sent out in command, 
Commodore Perry was directed to settle all such matters in a way to 
prevent any repetition. When we reached Grand Berribe, a boat was 
sent on shore to let the king know what the squadron had come for, and 
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to inform him that it was not supposed that the whole of his sub- 
jects had had a hand in the outrage ; that if he would surrender those 
implicated, a fair trial would be given them ; and as we did not desire 
to punish the whole tribe, especially the women and children, we-would 
not molest them in any way ; that if they refused the offered terms and 
failed to send the guilty parties on board the flag-ship by eight o’clock 
the next morning, a force would be landed from the squadron, the 
towns fired, and, if possible, the criminals captured and harshly dealt 
with. The king sent word that if we wanted any one or any number 
of his tribe we must come and take them! The next morning we 
landed about five hundred marines and sailors, and still not desiring to 
burn the towns, a tent was pitched on the beach, and messengers dis- 
patched to summon the king and his head men to hold a “palava,” as 
they term it. In about an hour the king made his appearance, bring- 
ing with him some ten or more sub-chiefs. In a few words Commo- 
dore Perry, through an interpreter, repeated the proposition made the 
day before, urged him to comply with the demand, and save his towns 
from destruction, and innocent women and children from violence and 
suffering ; that it was useless to deny that the “ Mary Carver” had been 
robbed and stranded, for within fifty yards of us was what was left of 
her hull. The king still denied that any such thing had ever occurred, 
when Commodore Perry, in a very gruff tone, exclaimed, “That is a 
lie!” The king did not understand him, but judged from the tone and 
manner that things were coming to a crisis, and made a spring for the 
entrance of the tent. Having to pass Commodore Perry, the latter 
grabbed at him, but the king being a very powerful man, naked, and 
smeared all over with palm-oil, the commodore found it a hard matter 
to keep his hold. The other officers and the commodore’s barge’s crew, 
which formed a kind of body-guard, at once closed around the king; 
he saw there was no chance of escaping, so quick as thought he, in turn, 
seized the commodore, and actually carried him outside the tent and 
several yards beyond it. He knew that he was comparatively safe as 
long as he held the commodore, and I really believe he might have 
taken him off had not the commodore fallen down in the sand, which 
was over ankle deep. The commodore being a very large man, weigh- 
ing perhaps two hundred and fifty pounds, the king, though a most 
powerful man, found it a difficult task to drag that weight through the 
sand. Before the commodore fell the king had received several bayonet- 
wounds, but none very serious; as soon as the commodore was out of 
the way one of Perry’s aids, Midshipman Peter Wager, placed a pistol 
to the king’s neck, fired and dropped him. The natives, supposed te 
number about three thousand, were drawn up in a line for some dis- 
tance on either side of the tent three deep; the front line armed with 
condemned Towe muskets, the second line armed with spears, and the 
third with clubs, sticks, and every and any thing they could get. As 
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soon as the king came out from the tent, dragging the commodore with 
him, the front line of natives cracked away with what few of the old 
muskets would go off, and the second line sent a shower of spears 
towards our forces in front of them, doing very little damage, however ; 
but by the time the natives got their guns off, a deadly volley was 
poured into them, causing them to break and run like scared dogs, 
The dress of a native dandy is an umbrella, a high hat, and a circular 
metal looking-glass slung around his neck. That being war times the 
umbrella had been left behind, but the high hat and mirror were there. 
As our men kept pouring in musketry, it was amusing to see the fel- 
lows freshen their headway; some few held on to their muskets for a 
time, but most of them would drop muskets, take off their hats to keep 
them from blowing off, holding them in hand, and sail away on the wings 
of fear! Each ship had her broadside sprung to the shore, and sig- 
nals were agreed upon before disembarking, which were to govern them. 
Should it become necessary they were to shell the chaparral, firing over 
our heads ; a rocket was to be sent up at a given point, which would ~ 
indicate which ship should fire, if all were not to do so; ‘but as soon as 
the firing commenced on shore, by some mistake in the confusion of the 
moment, all the rockets went up together! Such a roar of artillery for 
a time was deafening, and the shells, exploding in the forest, made it 
terrible, and the screams of women and children who had fled there 
when the battle begun was heart-rending. Before firing the king’s 
town, search was made for any papers or other articles belonging to the 
persons on board the ill-fated schooner. The ship’s register, the cap- 
tain’s watch, sextant, and other articles were found, but nothing giving 
any account of the outrage. They had doubtless been taken by sur- 
prise, and murdered in cold blood. We had some five or six men 
wounded, all by copper slugs made from the copper off the schooner’s 
bottom ; it is estimated that about thirty of the native soldiers (?) 
were killed, but I fear many women and children were killed by 
shells exploding in the chaparral. Five towns belonging to the tribe 
were burnt, their canoes cut up, and all the damage possible was done. 
Five years after, when near there in the brig “ Porpoise,” a boat 
came off to us asking permission to rebuild their towns, which was 
readily granted. 

A great many amusing incidents occurred during the fight, but I will 
mention only one or two. Africa is the greatest poultry country I 
know of ; in the midst of the fighting and pursuit of the flying negroes 
you might have seen a brave give up the chase of the negro for that of 
a chicken or duck, catch him (or her), wring its neck, and then pull foot 
after the enemy! The second: the king, notwithstanding his many 
wounds, lived several days. Just after the pursuit of the enemy had 
ceased, Captain Mayo said to his aid, “ Put the poor fellow out of his 
misery.” The aid remarked that possibly he might not be fatally 
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wounded, and that he hated to blow his brains out deliberately. Cap- 
tain Mayo remarked that he was nearly dead then, and that it would 
be an act of mercy to kill him; with that he cocked his pistol, and was 
just about to pull trigger, when the king opened his eyes, took in the 
situation, and at once threw up his arms, caught the captain round his 
legs about the knees, and landed him on top of himself! The captain 
was dressed in a full suit of white, and when his aid and body-guard 
rescued him from the king, who held him with a grip like a vise, the 
captain was a sight to behold. The king was covered with blood, and 
one may imagine how Captain Mayo’s white suit looked! The king 
had seventeen bayonet wounds and a bullet through his neck, yet he 
lingered three days. We took him on board the “ Macedonian,” and 
at one time the surgeons thought there was a chance of his recovering. 
He died suddenly when attempting to get up. We threw him over- 
board, sewed up in a hammock, with two thirty-two-pound round-shot 
at his feet, and that was the last act in the battle of Grand Berribe. 


MARPosoO, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


On the twenty-fifth day out the captain’s calculations made us in the 
longitude of the Canary Islands, and he began to look sharp for the 
land, as several canary-birds had been seen on the yards. 

To my knowledge the captain had never taken an observation since 
leaving port. Once a day he would go forward and throw a shingle 
into the sea, and then walk aft, keeping as near abreast of it as he 
could, sometimes running, sometimes going slowly. This gave him 
his latitude, longitude, azimuth, and distance. “ And,” said he, “ what 
does a man want more than that?” He said that he wouldn’t be both- 
ered with a quadrant, for he could always tell when he was within two 
hundred miles of his destination, and then he began to look out. 

So on the twenty-fifth day out Mrs. Cringle took her lookout on 
the cross-trees and stayed there till night. She gave several unearthly 
blows while she was aloft, singing out, “There she spouts!” but it 
turned out to be only blackfish, so we kept on our course till the 
twenty-seventh, when the captain concluded we had passed the Canaries 
“and couldn’t see ’em on account of misty weather.” 

That night when the old woman came down from aloft the sea was 
rolling in heavily from the westward. The captain, in anticipation of 
reefing topsails, had put an extra patch on his trowsers, and the mate 
took the lookout forward. 

At about ten o’clock, while Mrs. Cringle was at the helm and the 
captain asleep on the “ hen-coops” (though why they should be so called 
when they never had any chickens in them I couldn’t understand), the 
mate bawled out, “ Breakers ahead!” By this time it had fallen calm, 
and the brig had no steerage-way. 

I heard the appalling cry, and rushed on deck in my shirt and 
drawers. “Captain,” said I, “for God’s sake, what is the natter ?” 
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“ Ever see breakers ?” said Cringle, “ there’s plenty of ’em ; wife, go 
forward, get up range of chain; mate, heave lead overboard.” The 
mate reported no bottom in twenty-five fathoms. It was evident that 
we were tending fast into the breakers, which could now be seen froth- 
ing white on both bows, when the mate sang out, “Ten fathoms !” 

“Stand by the anchor, wife!” yelled old Cringle, “and give us one 
of your blows: it may be the last one, old gal, and I want to hear the 
sound of that familiar voice in my ears as I go off the ways.” 

Mrs. Cringle gave a blow like a hippopotamus coming out of the 
water, and let go the stopper. Down went the anchor, the brig thumped 
heavily, swung round to the anchor, and commenced driving towards 
the beach, carried in by the rollers. At length the chain snapped, the 
vessel drifted broadside on, and finally stuck fast on the bottom, the 
sea making a breach over her. 

For some time the captain and his wife had not uttered a word ; they 
and the crew worked like beavers, cutting away the masts, which were 
secured alongside to make a raft. 

The captain walked aft and said, coolly, “This is the last of the 
warming-pans, Mr. Spicy. Wife, give a blow like old times, ’taint no 
use trying to save the boat.” 

The captain said he thought the place where we had struck must be 
near the mouth of the Gambia, or off Mogador, these two places being 
only fourteen degrees in difference in latitude, which I think was about 
as near as the captain generally came in his reckoning; his shingles 
had evidently put him much at fault this time. 

We held on to the wreck to prevent being washed overboard, and 
when morning dawned we found ourselves close to a long line of sandy 
beach, extending up and down the coast for miles. Not a sign of a 
living thing nor even a blade of grass, and I at once comprehended 
that we had struck upon the most desolate part of the coast, bordering 
on the great Desert of Sahara. However, the captain thought other- 
wise, and maintained that we were on the coast of Tripoli. “ Wife, 
blow your loudest,” said he, “and you'll see some of those Arabs 
coming down on their camels.” 

I had taken the precaution to go below and pack my valise, putting 
in two revolvers, a well-filled powder-horn, three or four cases of car- 
tridges, some percussion-caps, and a dozen boxes of lucifer-matches, all 
of which I managed to keep perfectly dry by wrapping them in oiled 
silk. 

By this time the sea was setting in very heavily, and the constant 
thumping soon began to break up the vessel, and the crew were washed 
off one after another until only the captain, Mrs. Cringle, and myself 
remained on board. As the poor fellows were washed overboard they 
struck out for the shore, and as they neared the edge of the breakers 
we couldsee the huge African sharks seize them and take them under 
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water, dyeing the waves with their blood. It was a horrible sight, and 
this was what we might expect when it came our turn to be driven 
from the vessel. 

I said to the captain, “ What is the use of our attempting to reach 
the shore? Better lash ourselves to the wreck and die where we are.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” said the captain; “sharks won’t touch my wife; 
she has only to blow and they will be frightened off. Wife, put on 
the life-preservers, and stand by to tow us on shore.” 

Mrs. Cringle went below, and soon appeared with three life-pre- 
servers, the only ones on board, strapped around her. I suggested 
that it would be better to divide them between us, but the captain said 
“Let my wife alone; she has helped me take care of this brig eleven 
years and never got out of her reckoning. If it hadn’t been for these 
breakers and pitching up in here we'd ’a’ been all right; or even if 
we’d been in the daytime things’d ’a’ been different; or if we’d stood 
more to the norrud ,or suthard ; or if we'd ’a’ sailed a little slower and 
hadn’t overrun the reck’nin’., But it’s all the same. Wife’ll tow us 
ashore, and we’ll get our cargo out when the sea goes down, and them 
warming-pans’ll be a good speculation yet.” 

I agreed with the captain in everything except in regard to the 
warming-pans. The sun was now high in the heavens, and its rays 
were scorching. I could not for the life of me see the utility of 
warming-pans in such a climate; but I had no opportunity to argue 
the question, for just then a heavy sea split the vessel open and pitched 
the captain and myself overboard and into the breakers, I keeping fast 
hold of my valise, to which I was resolved to stick to the last. 

As soon as the captain came to the top of the water he sang out to 
his wife, “Come on, old lady, shriek one blow for the United States of 
America and take me in tow!” 

Mrs. Cringle, who was standing on the gunwale with a harpoon in 
her hand and a coil of whale-line on her left arm, gave the most un- 
earthly shriek, jumped into the water, and was soon alongside of us. 
Giving to each the end of a tow-rope, she struck out for the shore. 

The sharks were pretty thick, and, having tasted blood, they rushed 
at us furiously, but as soon as they got a good look at Mrs. Cringle the 
monsters sheered off... There was something about her they didn’t like, 
and if one came anywhere near her she struck him on the nose with 
her harpoon. We hadn’t much trouble with the sharks, and as soon 
as we got inside their limit (the outer breaker) we were quite safe. 

“ Blow a screamer now, wife,” said the captain, “for Yankee Doo- 
dle,” and the old lady gratified him to his heart’s content. 

We reached the land in safety, though much exhausted, Mrs. Crin- 
gle not being able to blow, although the captain was extremely anxious 
she should give one shriek for the Warming-Pan Society, and we sat 
down in the broiling sun without the slightest shelter. ° 
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The brig was fast going to pieces, and the boxes of warming-pans 
and other articles of the cargo were all the time coming ashore. 
“Good speculation yet,” said the captain; “worth twice what they 
were yesterday.” But I was still unable to appreciate the value of the 
warming-pans. 

We had been on shore about four hours, and were sorrowfully watch- 
ing the portion of the brig’s hull that still held together, and Mrs. 
Cringle was overhauling the boxes to see if she could find any biscuits 
and codfish, when suddenly our ears were saluted by a savage shout, 
and looking up we beheld a party of about sixty negroes on camels 
approaching at full speed and brandishing their spears in not the most 
friendly manner. 

“ Hurrah !” sang out the captain, waving his bandana handkerchief ; 
“here’s the very Arabs I’ve been expecting! Wife, give ’em one of 
your loudest blows, to let them know we belong to the Warming-Pans.” 
The old lady fairly snorted, and the negroes immediately wheeled 
around and retreated about half a mile, where they seemed to hold a 
consultation. 

For my part I was not pleased with the appearance of the captain’s 
“ Arabs,” and being much alarmed for my safety, I stole away down 
the beach, seeing an object at a distance of a few hundred yards which 
I thought would afford mea shelter. I dug out the sand and got under 
my shelter in double-quick time, my companions being so occupied in 
watching the strangers that they did not notice my desertion. From 
my hiding-place I could see all that was going on. 

In a few moments the negroes moved towards Captain Cringle and 
his wife, and when within two hundred yards made a charge and sur- 
rounded them so that there was no chance for an escape. 

The negroes now dismounted from thejr camels, and a dozen of them 
rushed to seize Mrs. Cringle, but she planted some heavy blows with 
her fist between the eyes of those nearest her, and they kept their dis- 
tance, while the captain kept shouting, “Give ’em an unearthy shriek, 
wife, and they’ll keep off; it’s a good speculation yet, don’t spoil it.” 
But just at this moment the unfortunate captain was transfixed by a 
spear hurled by one of the savages, and he fell weltering in his blood. 
Then the savages overpowered Mrs. Cringle and tied her hand and 
foot. 

As soon as the old lady recovered her senses she began to shriek 
like mad, much to the astonishment of these unsophisticated children of 
the desert, who evidently didn’t know what to make of it. 

As for the captain, they probably thought he was dead, and bothered 
themselves no more about him, except to strip him naked and pull the 
spear out of his body. 

After Mrs. Cringle had become somewhat quiet, the negroes began 
to break open the boxes that had come on shore from the wreck. 
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The first thing they came across were the articles which had given 
the name to the philanthropic society which had fitted out this unfor- 
tunate expedition. 

I never saw such delight as was evinced by these savages when the 
bright copper warming-pans were brought to view. Each man put a 
warming-pan on his head, the lid hanging down behind. Then they 
proceeded to ransack other boxes. 

The red-flannel shirts and drawers seemed to afford much pleasure, 
and were fastened to their spears and held aloft as banners. In fact, I 
am happy to say, for the satisfaction of the Warming-Pan Society, that 
their selection of articles was perfectly satisfactory to the interesting 
natives of Africa, and could the latter have had an opportunity of 
thanking their benefactors they would have undoubtedly done so. 

The savages spent the day in hauling the things out of the water 
and piling them up near the beach. They then loaded the camels with 
all they could carry, tied Mrs. Cringle across the back of one of the 
animals, and leaving one of their number to guard the pile of boxes, 
started off to the southeastward as fast as they could travel, no doubt 
in search of assistance to remove the rest of the goods. 

The sentinel who remained behind now made his camel kneel, and 
passing a strap across one of his knees so that he could not rise, went 
to work to plunder a little on his own account. He collected a large 
pile around the camel, and as the sun went down he commenced chant- 
ing a plaintive air, which finally subsided, and all was quiet. The 
negro had evidently gone to sleep. 

After waiting an hour or more I ventured to crawl from my hiding- 

place, and could see the outline of the sleeping savage by the light of 
the moon, lying close alongside his camel, and could hear him snoring 
loudly. ; 
Much to my surprise, I found that I owed my shelter to a huge 
crab-shell, about ten feet in diameter, with all the claws still attached 
to it. J suppose the proprietor of this covering had come out of the 
ocean to shed his shell. I saw numerous other remains of crab-shells, 
but had no time to speculate in regard to them, being too intent on more 
serious matters. 

I crawled on my hands and knees to the poor captain, who, I found, 
still held in his hand the rope with which his wife towed him on shore, 
and on trying to disengage it from his fingers, what was my surprise 
to find that life was not extinct. In my selfish regard for No. 1, I 
did not linger long by the captain, but crawled on my way towards 
the sleeping negro, the rope I had taken from the captain in my hand, 
and the revolvers which I had brought ashore in my valise buckled to 
my side. 

I was young and powerful, yet my heart beat as I looked at this 
savage, wondering if those small arms and legs and that pot-belly 
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contained sinews superior to mine. But I “cast my life on the hazard 
of the die,” and jumping suddenly upon the negro’s breast with my 
whole weight, and clutching him around the throat, I proceeded to 
secure him with the rope. 

I found this an easy task, for I had so completely knocked the 
breath out of the African’s body that he was entirely helpless, and in a 
few minutes he was tied so fast that I had no further fear of him. 

In about ten minutes my savage came to, and on realizing his con- 
dition began to chatter like a monkey, which animal he closely resem- 
bled. I tried to make him understand that I would not hurt him, but 
the more I talked the faster he chattered. 

I now went to see what was the condition of Captain Cringle, 
whom I found with his mouth open, asking for water, but none was to 
be had. He raised himself on his arm, and said, in a feeble voice,— 

“Mr. Spicy, I shall never throw nary a harpoon again. I am 
dying; but if I could only hear wife give one blow, I should die 
contented! But where is she?” 

“ She is alive,” I replied. 

“Thank God!” he said. “Carried her off with them? I knew it. 
Would never lose a chance of getting a woman like that. Never was 
another like her. Ever married ?” 
¢ “No,” I said.. 

“Well, if you ever get a gal like that, who can reef a topsail, 
mend a sail, strap a block, or turn in a dead-eye, you are made.” Here 
his voice began to fail him. 

“Tell the President,” he said, “that I died at my post, with a 
warming-pan nailed to the mast. Tell him it was a good speculation 
if I hadn’t overrun reck’nin’, or got in breakers, or got too far south or 
too far north. Tell him how wife blowed to the last. The Arabs got. 
a fine woman when they got her. Not much at sewin’ buttons on, but 
dead-eyes! reefing! hear her blow! there she spouts! Let ’em hear 
you, wife,” and he fell over and died. 

I had no time to spare, so picking up one of the shovels that had 
been thrown on the beach in the boxes, I dug a hole and buried the’ 
poor captain, covering the spot with sea-weed in such a manner that the 
negroes would not detect it on their return. 

I had tied a flannel shirt over my prisoner’s face during these oper- 
ations, so that he could not see what I was about, and having given the 
ropes which confined him a dozen extra turns, so that he could not ¢ 
possibly release himself, I prepared to depart, trusting to Providence 
to take me safely through my trials. 

I found a gourd of water and a bag of dates on the camel, which 
satisfied me that the negroes had come from some oasis in the desert. 

When they left the scene of the wreck they went off in a south- 
easterly direction, and not being at all anxious to follow them, I 
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mounted my camel, and heading him northeast as near as I could judge 
by the stars, started on my lonely journey. 

I never drew rein till noon of the following day, when the sun’s 
rays seemed to be consuming me. My camel carried his head bowed 
almost to the ground, and he tottered at every step. I had constantly 
to goad him with the sharp spear I had taken from the native to make 
him continue his course. At sunset he came to a full stop, and all my 
efforts to make him continue were unavailing. Even camels must 
have rest or they will fall down in their tracks. I slipped off the 
animal, which immediately lay down and sought the repose so neces- 
sary to a camel’s constitution. 

I, too, needed repose, for I estimated that I had been traveling 
eighteen hours at the rate of twelve miles an hour, and without much 
to eat or drink. Being quite worn out, I soon sank to slumber. 

At daylight I was again on the way, but my half-famished camel 
could not make more than four or five miles an hour. I rested at noon, 
and continued my journey as the sun went down. So I proceeded 
for five days, when my camel broke down completely and could not 
stir a step farther. 

During all this time I had not seen a blade of grass nor a living 
thing. I was fainting for want of food, and began to think that 
Providence had deserted me. I had traveled at least four hundred 
miles since leaving the scene of the wreck, and now I was left alone in 
the desert, with the prospect of losing the camel, my last hope. 

What an unhappy situation! Here I was, as I supposed, in the 
centre of the great unexplored desert regions of Northern Africa, night 
coming on, and my camel dying before my eyes. Poor fellow! he had 
done his duty faithfully, although under no obligations to me; but a 
stronger friendship had grown up between us during the last few days 
than would have been cemented‘in many months under other circum- 
stances. 

Large tears of sympathy for me stood in poor Saadi’s eyes (for so 
I called him), and he seemed to say, “ Poor master! how much more 
enviable is my lot than yours,” and then, with such a long-drawn sigh 
as only a camel can express, he departed to the undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no camel e’er returns. I felt as if I had lost my 
best friend when he died ; and what grieved me most of all, I was so 
overcome with hunger that I was obliged to cut off the faithful ani- 
mal’s tail and make my supper from it. Though nearly worn out with 
hunger and fatigue, I could scarcely close my eyes, but I Jay down 
under the lee of my poor camel, endeavoring to seek some repose. It 
was a beautiful starlight night, and the heavy dew was falling like rain. 
It was a great relief to me after the scorching heat of the day, and 
when my clothes became saturated with dew I wrung them out and filled 
my bottle for the next day’s journey. 
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In a short time after lying down my eyelids began to droop, and 
I was almost in a sound slumber when a noise in the distance like the 
trampling of horses awoke me. I started up to see from whence came 
the noise, and after a while beheld the faint outlines of a large body of 
animals moving towards me. Onward they came, almost shaking the 
ground with their weight; and I at once gave myself up for lost, think- 
ing it could be nothing else but a troop of hungry wolves, attracted, 
doubtless, by the smell of my dead companion, or the negroes in pur- 
suitof me. My first impulse was to fly, but fly I could not, for on look- 
ing in all directions I found myself surrounded by the moving mass, and 
I could see no means of escape. Recommending myself to that divine 
Providence which had always guarded me in more trying circumstances 
even than this, I quietly awaited the approach of the invaders of my 
repose, expecting every moment to find myself torn to pieces by the 
jaws of ferocious beasts or killed by savage negroes. 

On, on they came, as numerous as the host of Attila when he over- 
ran Europe, and when they approached within twenty yards of me 
they stopped, all drawn up in regular order. One of them approached 
the spot where I stood without in the least noticing me, and, rather 
sidling out of my way, what was my astonishment at beholding a large 
crab six feet high and as large in other respects as a Conestoga-wagon 
horse! I was struck dumb with astonishment at the sight of this hid- 
eous-looking animal, but much relieved in mind when I found it was 
only a crab, although his crabship was as large as a horse. It was 
very evident that he was much more afraid of me than I was of him, 
for he kept his large glassy eyes fixed upon me while he took a survey 
of the dead animal before him. After the space of a minute or two he 
backed out towards his companions, and after an apparent consultation 
ten of the hideous-looking things came towards the camel. I moved 
aside to give them room, for they exhibited as much respect towards 
me as the first one did. They looked eagerly at the camel and then at 
me, as much as to say, “Can we take a piece?” I nodded my head 
in assent, and in an instant they dove into the carcase, and with their 
sharp heavy claws took out three or four pounds at aclip. After this 
performance ten more came forward, and the first ten retired in good 
order with their prize clutched in their claws, and so on they manceu- 
vred until the entire flesh and bones had almost disappeared. By this 
time they had evidently begun to regard me as a friendly creature, and 
carried on their work within a foot of me without heeding my presence 
at all. 

Wishing to discover what degree of intimacy was permitted by 
their crabships, I placed my hand on one of their backs without the 
least inconvenience to him. I then moved closer up and took some 
liberties with their claws, though in a friendly way, but they did not 
seem to mind me, so intent were they in stripping the camel. Not 
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one-twentieth part of the main army had moved at all, and only about 
two hundred of the crabs had approached and carried off their portions, 
showing that a perfect system or organization existed among them. 
Very little of the camel now remained, and the last ten were prepar- 
ing to join their comrades when an idea struck me, and I determined 
to put it into execution. 

“ Why,” I asked myself, “cannot I make use of these creatures to 
take me out of this desert? And what objection is there to my mounting 
one of them, and make him take me to some settled part of the coun- 
try?” And with the thought I put my hand on the back of the one 
nearest to me, and placing my foot into one of the hinges of his claw, 
I mounted him without difficulty and with seemingly no objection on 
his part. He wheeled round at once, and in a brisk trot, though a 
rough one, he carried me right towards the army of crabs, which opened 
right and left to let me pass, and then closed up behind me. The ani- 
mal I bestrode seemed quite proud of his burden, for he carried me 
safely through the whole army, composed of many thousands, and | 
stopped about twenty yards outside of them. Then they all wheeled 
round facing towards us, and, knocking their two fore claws together, 
which sounded like a clap of thunder, they put themselves in motion, 
my crab taking the lead. 

Here, then, by universal acclaim, and without any electioneering on 
my part, I was evidently elected general of this large army, and I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that my position was a perfect sinecure, for 
all the duties of the army seemed to be carried on by some great in- 
stinct known only to the brute creation.. Most generals travel in the 
rear, or centre, out of the way of danger; but here I found myself in 
the very front of danger, if any was to be encountered, and my curiosity 
was very much excited to see where this would end. One reads the 
fictions of Sindbad the Sailor, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, and the Seven 
Knights of Christendom with surprise at their wonderful adventures, 
but they all sink into insignificance alongside of my being elected gen- 
eralissimo of a large army of crabs, and there are persons now living 
who will likely imagine this a tale of fiction, and it would cause them 
to discredit my story. If they discredit this, I am sure I don’t know 
what they will do when they come to parts of my history almost too 
wonderful to relate, so wonderful, indeed, that I am almost tempted 
not to make them public; but I must leave it to posterity to do me 
justice, and perhaps when I am dead and gone some enterprising trav- 
eler may succeed in reaching these inaccessible regions, and will find 
my name handed down by tradition among the natives, by whom I was 
worshiped with nearly the same veneration as one of their gods. But 
to resume my story. The army of crabs traveled to the north at a 
most rapid rate, keeping all the time the most perfect order, and now 
and then throwing out scouts far in advance of us, which scouts were 
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relieved every half-hour by others, and then joined the main army. 
On their return they always struck their fore claws together as a signal 
that all was safe. 

I presume we had traveled at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles 
an hour; daylight began to streak the eastern horizon, and I could 
perceive by the dim twilight that we were not entirely in the desert, 
for we had passed one or two palm- or date-trees, and I had noticed 
several patches of grass. At last the sun began to appear in the hori- 
zon, rising, up, as it were, from out the depths of some great ocean, for 
the desert looked like an ocean of liquid fire. I was almost blinded 
looking at the scorching luminary, and it was some minutes before I 
could get the cobwebs out of my eyes. What was my astonishment 
and delight to behold, at a distance of only two miles, a broad and ex- 
pansive lake, its margin surrounded with clusters of beautiful trees, 
and numerous white dwellings peeping Yorth from among the under- 
growth. I thought for a moment that I could see human beings 
running to and fro, but my hopes were disappointed, for on a closer 
examination I could see nothing of the kind. 

At this moment my army (without any orders from me) came to a 
dead halt; part of the main body wheeled to the right, and the other 
part to the left, and then started off in a brisk canter, each taking a 
road leading around the lake, and leaving me with an escort of thirty 
crabs, which proceeded slowly towards the village. So much deference 
had been paid me by these truly amiable creatures that I supposed 
myself about to be introduced into their own domiciles, as I took it for 
granted that they were the only inhabitants of these deserts, when my 
attention was suddenly arrested by the appearance of a body of cavalry 
coming right towards me. I could plainly see the mounted men, with 
their spears brandishing in the air, and as they approached nearer I 
could see that they were negroes mounted, like myself, on crabs. My 
escort stopped, awaiting their approach, and I did not know whether I 
should felicitate myself on encountering human beings or not. I had 
seen enough of the inhabitants of the desert to know that to exhibit 
fear with them would be losing caste at once, so I determined to put on 
a bold face and treat them as my inferiors. 

I accordingly rose on my feet, stood on one leg, and stretched out 
both arms towards the east and west, bowing my head slowly towards 
them as they approached. When they got within twenty yards of 
me they drew up in line, poised their spears, as if in the act of 
throwing them, instead of which they stuck them in the ground, and, 
throwing a somersault backwards, landed on the sand face downwards, 
This I knew to be a sign of friendship, if not of adoration, and my 
mind felt perfectly relieved on the score of hostilities. After a moment 
they arose from their position and commenced crawling towards me 
in the most abject manner, throwing sand over their heads, and crying 
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out, “ Sfisa Rotan, Sa, Sa, Fame,” which, in the language of the coun- 
try, means, “Spare us, good lord,” as I afterwards learned. 

I saw at once that I was looked upon as a divinity, and leaping 
from my animal I walked towards them, holding a red silk pocket- 
handkerchief in my hand, and whistling “Yankee Doodle,” a tune 
the natives I had hitherto read of had shown a great liking for. 

I approached so close to them that I could hear their hard breath- 
ing, and see their bodies trembling with fear as they heard my footsteps 
near them ; but wishing at once to relieve their minds, I exclaimed, in 
a loud voice, “ Sawi mito aras vaga,” which means, “ Fear not, children ; 
I come in peace.” This I learned at college. In an instant they all 
turned another somersault forward and stood upon their feet, shouting, 
“ Gori Anisa Larpai Radif!’ which means, “Our chief is here; he 
comes from the sun !” ‘ 

Everything was now joy and excitement, and they danced around 
me, throwing sand over their bodies all the time. Much to my aston- 
ishment, I discovered that they all had long tails like monkeys, covered 
with red hair, and the end of the tail was finished off with three long 
prongs, made of horn, which they frequently stuck into the ground to 
assist them in turning rapidly and in preventing them from falling. 
After dancing about me for five minutes, they formed in a circle, stuck 
their tails in the ground, and, forming a spiral spring with them, they 
sat down on ‘what appeared to be a very comfortable seat. They then 
put their arms akimbo and looked full at me, their countenances beam- 
ing with the most intense delight. 

Among all the Africans I had heard of in the desert these certainly 
were the most peculiar, and no better opportunity than the present 
occurs for describing them. 

They were all as black as the ten of spades, which is acknowledged 
by every one to be nine times blacker than the ace, and their faces, 
being rubbed over with cocoanut oil, shone as bright as if they had 
been polished with copal varnish, Their heads went up to a sharp 
point, on the apex of which they carried a small tuft of hair dyed red, 
out of the top of which peeped forth a small red berry. In their 
noses was a large hole, through which was inserted a long, thin shell 
of the same kind; through each ear holes were also cut out, leaving 
scarcely anything but the rim and the lobe, the latter hanging away 
down on their shoulders. Some of them had their lobes buttoned to- 
gether under their chins. One who seemed to be their chief carried 
two large pendants, made of crab’s-claws, hung in his ears, with a 
metal band going over the top of his head to take off the strain of so 
great a weight, for I calculated that his ear-rings each weighed ten 
pounds. They wore no clothing with the exception of a waist-cloth 
hanging down to their knees; their entire body was painted with round 
spots of deep red, the size of a dollar, resembling very much a pattern 
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of the same kind I have seen in mousselaine de laine, and generally 
called the devil’s mourning. A bracelet on the left arm, made of 
polished crabs’-eyes, completed their costume, and a more picturesque- 
looking party I never looked upon in my life. 

I had learned to speak three different languages during my inter- 
course with the collegiates, and determined to see which of these was 
best understood by my present friends; and as there was very little 
difference in the three languages, I presumed that we would compre- 
hend each other after a fashion ; so, putting on all my dignity, I took 
up a handful of sand and threw it into the chief’s eyes, saying in a loud 
voice, at the same time, “ Timis Noimo lene zordel brefa oziv chesit oarof 
gomfara polliwog.” A mixture of the three languages of the Watoos, 
the Snotoos, and the Bombaras, meaning, “ Don’t be afraid of me, boys ; 
I will take you under my immediate protection.” 

A shout of joy burst forth at once on my saying these words, and 
the whole party, taking hold of each other’s tails, turned six somersaults 
around the circle, and resumed their places again; when the chief, 
having turned three somersaults backwards, and filling his mouth with 
sand, which he blew in the faces of his right- and left-hand man, thus 
addressed me: “ Dot elli sthexa within ggre enin oure ye, do ezyo wrmo 
therkno wyonro ut.” 

The language, though new to me, sounded not unlike what I had 
heard at college, and the chief in those few words made over to me all 
he possessed in the world, consisting of his palaces, ten wives, sixty chil- 
dren, three thousand crabs, four hundred boats, three thousand date- 
trees, twenty trained apes, four alligators, and six hundred “ Scratchy- 
maus,” or idols. I accepted them all in the name of “Che Che” (the 
sun), and then again they all yelled with delight, and wound up with 
the following song, which is untranslatable : 


‘Ohge talon goldd antucke ~° 
RyoAuto olaktocom etos uppe 
Roldd ntucke reigh tynin 
Ehis hairti edu pwi thabun. 
Choft winé, ya ya ya, etc., 
Choft winé, ya ya ya, etc,” 


and then they wound up by turning three somersaults and flourishing 
their long tails. They picked me up gently and placed me on a superbly 
caparisoned crab belonging to the chief; two negroes jumped up be- 
hind me and shaded my respected head from the sun by holding over 
me a “jawtank” (umbrella) made of the thin shell of small crabs. 
Thus honored, I proceeded towards the village or city, whichever it 
might be, whistling “ Yankee Doodle” all the way, and with my red 
silk handkerchief hoisted on a spear. I found that the “ Chawtees” 
(such was the name of my friends) had manifold uses for their tails 
Vou. ViI.—No, 3. 21 
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besides using them as a spiral spring and chairs to sit upon. My right- 
hand man in particular used his very dexterously by turning it under 
my crab’s belly and tickling him under and above the short ribs ; it 
answered, in fact, all the purposes of a spur at one moment, while at 
another my umbrella-holder used it for scratching his top-knot, and 
then by tying a bush to the end of it, he played the very devil (I beg 
pardon) with the flies that were swarming about us. 

I had read of many specimens of African negroes, but these beat 
anything I had hitherto heard of. I had read of the Nianis, a race 
with an elongation of the spine,—spoken of by Herodotus,—the Bom- 
baras with three separate rows of teeth like the shark, and the Watoos 
with a false pocket in their sides (something like the kangaroo) in 
which they carried their young, but the Chawtees, in my opinion, ex- 
celled them all, not only in personal appearance but in their intelli- 
gence, and as regards civilization they were far ahead of all the tribes 
of Africa. 

As we entered the outskirts of the town called “Chawteewarra- 
warra” we were met by the entire population, who came out in great 
excitement to receive me, approaching me tail foremost, so that they 
might not be dazzled by the appearance of “Che Che Radif” (the off- 
spring of the sun); four negroes now came towards me carrying some- 
thing made of wicker-work, and in shape of a dice-box, and while I 
was regarding the prostrate people before me and felicitating myself on 
being made so great a personage of, I was suddenly put out like the 
snuff of a candle by having the wicker basket put over my head. 

I supposed this to be the custom they adopted towards their idols 
for fear that the first sight of them would be too overpowering for the 
people, who were considered sufficiently honored by being permitted to 
look on the basket, and therefore I felt no alarm when I found myself 
so suddenly extinguished. But I felt disappointed in not being taken 
direct to the town, for nature began to yearn for something to eat, and 
I longed to get hold of the flesh-pots of Chawteewarrawarra. 


(To be continued.) 





JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OF BOTHWELTL)} 
THIRD HUSBAND OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


‘“« But who that Chief?—His name on every shore 
Is famed and fear’d—they ask, and know no more. 
With these he mingles not but to command ; 
Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 
Ne’er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 
But they forgive his silence for success. 
* * * * * ” 
‘Steer to that shore !’—they sail. ‘ Do this !’—’tis done. 
‘ Now form and follow me !’—the spoil is won. 
Thus prompt his accents and his actions still, 
And all obey, and few inquire his will. 
* * * * * 
Yet they repine not, so that Conrad? guides ; 
And who dare question aught that he decides ? 
* * * * * * 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 
What is that spell that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain? 
What should it be that thus their faith can bind ? 
The power of Thought,—the magic of the Mind! 
Linked with success, assumed and kept with skill, 
That moulds another’s weakness to its will ; 
Wields with their hands, but, still to these unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Such hath it been, shall be, beneath the sun,— 
The many still must labor for the one! 
’Tis Nature’s doom; but let the wretch who toils 
Accuse not, hate not him who wears the spoils. 
Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains!” 
Byrron’s ‘ Corsair,’ [{ ii., viii. 


1 Curious to say, this name or title of Bothwell was spelled in documents of 
the time in twenty-four different ways. 

2 Alphonse de Lamartine, in his ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” or ‘‘ Regina,” says that By- 
ron predicated his poem, ‘ The Corsair,” on the maritime career of Bothwell, 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, with whose wife, Lady Jane Gordon (divorced to 
enable the Earl to marry Mary Stuart), the poet was indirectly connected through 
his mother’s ancestry. See letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot (first Earl of Minto, 1, 2, 
note and 24, note), said to be kin, by some line of descent, with John Elliot, of the 
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THERE are few facts in history which are so startling as the general 
ignorance of the reading classes as to the real portraiture of some of the 
most remarkable characters who in so many cases have influenced na- 
tions, and in a few instances the world. These few resemble mountains 
like Ararat, which until within a few years have scarcely been explored 
at all, and have only been ascended by a small group of daring men. 
There are others, again, like Mount St. Elias, that loom up through cen- 
turies as that volcano is visible for an immense distance, yet has neither 
been climbed nor examined. In many respects the greatest man in 
history, with the exception of St. Paul, was Hannibal, and yet how 
very, very little is known of him except through his enemies, whose 
instincts and interests compelled a misrepresentation of him. It is 
true that in his case his own language, not only as a living and a dead 
one,—i.e., in speech and writing,—and every exemplar of the Punic 
records, has perished from the face of the earth. He wrote his name, 
however, in blood and desolation so indelibly that his victories and his 
stratagems are “Household Words.” The proverb “ Hannibal ad 
portas” still signifies the presence of a terror imminent and dreadful. 
His wisdom, his virtues, how few are aware of them! And yet in both 
he was as pre-eminent as in valor and victory. He was a victim of the 
“Trony of Fate” and of the vices and virulence of political faction. 
He was greatest when no longer victorious, and the expression “ Han- 
nibal’s Ring” signifies at once the refuge of despair and the ever-ready 
resource by which escape is only possible from the meanness and malice 
of triumphant enmity. Like the greatest Carthaginian, the greatest 
German, Frederick the Nonpareil, carried ever with him poison in a 
ring, determined not to survive the last humiliation. Hannibal was 
compelled to use it, Frederick was not. Gop willed it to be so. That is 
the only possible explanation. 

Another of the same unhappy class is Richard III. of England. 
His character is the synonym for all that is bad except cowardice. Is 
this the true verdict ? 


‘““No! by St. Bride of Bothwell! No!” 


The exact reverse is most probably the fact. Whence, then, is the pop- 
ular and erroneous opinion derived? From Shakspeare’s tragedy. 


Park, the celebrated Borderer or Outlaw, who claimed to be, if not the head of his 
name, at least the chief of a powerful branch of the Elliots, and by hereditary 
right Captain of Hermitage Castle, and who was killed in a personal encounter 
with Bothwell near Hermitage Castle, in Liddelsdale. 

This way of judging Bothwell from the nineteenth century standpoint of 
morality is ridiculous. He must be judged or gauged by his times. Some of the 
worthies of England were pirates, as he is falsely charged to have been, or, worse, 
abettors of piracy, sharing proceeds but not dangers. Hawkins, a great English 
admiral, was a kidnapper of negroes and father of the English-African slave-trade. 
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Was Shakspeare honest in his convictions? There are many reasons 
to believe he was not. He was a courtier. His success depended on 
the favor of a circle of influential men, who themselves were neither 
more nor less than sycophants of a Queen whose favorite food was 
fulsome flattery. No extreme of that cloying sweetness was unpalata- 
ble. Richard ITI. was the head of the House of York, Elizabeth’s 
grandfather of the House of Lancaster. Richard had been one of the 
most potent factors in the Wars of the Roses, which for twenty-four 
years drove forth the Lancasterian Line and occupied their throne. If 
Richard was the rightful monarch, Henry VII. was a rebel and a 
usurper, and Elizabeth, branded with bastardy by a party at home and 
a creed everywhere, was likewise not the legitimate tenant of her royal 
seat: Shakspeare did not dare to do Richard justice, and his genius, 
perverted in this instance to a cruel crime, painted his historical picture 
to please the woman who wielded the sceptre with more than ordinary 
masculine force. The great Marlborough stated that all that he knew 
of English history was derived from Shakspeare’s plays. How many 
who would not admit this truth are nevertheless under the same mes- 
meric influence? Physically Richard was not the deformity of popu- 
lar conception. In many respects he was handsome. His mental 
gifts have never been denied. His intelligence was very extraordinary. 
In every kind of courage he was a hero. What remains to be ex- 
amined? His morals. By what rule are they to be judged? His 
own dark era, or by the present of electric lights? The writer has ex- 
amined several works which completely clear Richard from the crimes 
imputed to him. As was said of Louis Phillippe, years after he was 
driven forth, “ France will yet inscribe him among her good kings.” 
Had Richard conquered at Bosworth Field, there is little question but 
that instead of being condemned he would have been “ crowned”—to 
use the word in the French sense in regard to a successful competitor 
in art, science, or general literature—by posterity. These preliminary 
remarks must serve as a preface to the subject of this article, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. The intention has been to lead up, step 
by step, the reader’s attention to the consideration that follows. Thé 
Battle of Bosworth was fought 22d August, 1485. Just eighty-two 
years afterwards an engagement occurred in Scotland, at Carberry Hill, 
15th June, 1567, which was equally decisive of the ascendency of two 
men, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and James Stuart, Earl of 
Murray. The former, the most manly, like Richard ITI., lost his 
cause, and, like the Yorkist scion also, has been handed down to pos- 
terity blackened and blasted by a fury of obloquy as entirely false as 
utterly undeserved in many respects. The latter, like Henry VIL, 
was as cunning as a fox, ever “looking through his fingers” at evil 
deeds by which he expected to profit without exposing his fingers to 
the heat by which the chestnuts for his eating were being roasted. It 
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was not until over three centuries had elapsed that Bothwell found a 
defender, one Dr. Petrick, who published in German (imprint, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, 1874) a complete vindication of Bothwell, which, 
strange to say, agrees not only in idea and expression, but often in the 
very words with the views taken by the writer, as set forth in “ A Study : 
Mary, Queen of Scots,” published at New York in February, 1882. 
With the indefatigable research of a German critic,—in this respect un- 
exceeded and seldom equaled by historical investigators in other coun- 
tries,—with an analysis of animus, argument, anecdote, allusion, and 
authorities worthy a chemist in search of arsenic in a corpse, and with 
the logic of an experienced lawyer, Dr. Petrick demolishes the corrupt 
testimony on which Bothwell has been condemned, and accumulates re- 
butting evidence on which he must be acquitted. If ever there was an 
ambitious, hypocritical, astute, and bold competitor for sovereign power, 
from which he was debarred by illegitimate birth, it was this Earl of 
Murray. Subservient to the clergy through policy, he found it the best 
investment of his life, and it served him not only while he lived, but 
has been equally precious to his memory. With their long black cloaks 
Knox and the preachers covered him, stained with political crimes, from 
the stigma of individual fraud, and calculated personal ingratitude to 
his forgiving sister, Queen Mary, and veiled the truth from the eyes of 
the people, and then threw their sanctimonious robes over his corpse, 
as a similar protection to his reputation, after he had been shot by 
Bothwellhaugh. 

Murray was the favorite of the clergy, who are evil cattle to pro- 
voke, and invaluable friends if cunningly cultivated. Charles Martel 
preserved France from Mahometanism, but taxed the priesthood for 
the benefit of the troops which enabled him to triumph, and the priests 
consigned the savior of Western Christendom to eternal fire, obloquy, 
and misrepresentation. The Puritans and their descendants wrote the 
history of the United States, and they arrogate to New England the 
origin of a greatness due far more to New York and Hollandish-Hu- 
guenot influence. Even so it was with Bothwell. The parties he 
opposed in policy and in arms have furnished the particulars of his 
story. 

One of the recent German biographers of Mary remarks thtat 
blacker the Mary’s champions succeed in painting Bothwell the 
whiter they hope thereby to make Mary appear; but here is a fit appli- 
cation of the motto selected by the Marquis de Nadaillac for his great 
work, “ Les Premiers Hommes et les Temps prehistoriques,” “ Facra 
NON VERBA,” adding (ii. 463, (1) ), “ Abuse is never argument, and it 
has always seemed to me that those who resort to abuse as a weapon do 
so because they have nothing more available.” 

And here let it be remarked, although in a measure out of place, 
but for emphasis, scarcely one who united in betraying Mary and 
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Bothwell but expiated their sins by the assassin’s bullet, in brawl or 
battle, on the scaffold by the cord or axe, in the gloom of a cell or a 
dungeon, or some other unnatural end. 

Every human being is a product! Mary was the natural result of 
ancestry, education, elevation, time, place, and circumstance. The same 
remarks apply to Bothwell. Mary was not a worse woman than her 
grandmother, her mother-in-law, her sister-in-law, nor the majority of 
the ladies by position in France and in Scotland. To judge her by 
public opinion to-day would be just as reasonable as to subject the 
Bishops in Scotland just prior to her accession to the same touchstone 
that would be applied to the private and public life of a prominent 
clergyman in the Middle States at present. Burton is almost stunning 
in his revelations of the morals of the spiritual as well as temporal 
aristocracy of Scotland at that time. He tells us (iii. 186) during the 
reign of James V., father of Mary, “A great tide of profligacy had 
then set in upon Scotland, and the clergy were the leaders in it.” 
“ Priests,” said Garibaldi, “are [and have been, in many instances] 
the greatest scourges of mankind.” True! Aye! 

“Some families (he adds, iii. 308-9) of the poorer landed gentry 
held in relation to churchmen a position that could not but subject them 
to humiliation. Their sisters or daughters were the known concubines 
of rich ecclesiastics, and held rank accordingly. For many of the clergy 
who lived in concubinage, according to the letter of the law, there was 
doubtless the plea that morally they led a life of married domesticity. 
. . . Every man who practiced it was a law unto himself. There was 
no distinct sanction drawing, as the law of marriage draws, an obvious, 
unmistakable line between domesticity and profligacy.” 

“ And of many of the great, rich churchmen, such as Cardinal Beaton 
and his successor, it was known that they did not profess these humble 
domestic views, or place themselves in the position of dissenters from 
the Church, by affecting the life of married persons. They flared their 
anfours in the face of the world, as if proud of the excellence of their 
taste for beauty and the rank and birth that had become prostrate to 
their solicitations. It seemed as if their very greatness as temporal 
grandees enabled them to defy the ordinary laws of decorum, while 
their spiritual rank secured to them immunity from that clerical pun- 
ishment which it was their duty to pronounce against less gifted sinners.” 

If professed moralists were to undertake to apply the elastic laws of 
Moses and the real interpretation of the Seventh Commandment to the 
lives of Scottish magnates, and contrast Bothwell with those who ought 
to have set an example, they would have to pronounce a merciful judg- 
ment on him. 

Mary Stuart—to whom might be applied with more real justice than 
to the lady for whom they were originally intended the lines of Alfieri, 
addressed to his beloved Louisa, Countess of Albany : 
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‘‘ Bright are the dark locks of her braided hair, 
Grecian her brow, its silken eyebrows brown; 
Her eyes—oh, lover, to describe forbear— 

Life can their glance impart, and death their frown! 
Her mouth no rosebud, and no rose her cheek 
May emulate in freshness, fragrance, hue ; 

A voice so soft and sweet to hear her speak 
Inspires delight and pleasures ever new ; 

A smile to soothe all passions save despair ; 

A slight and graceful form; a neck of snow; 

A soft white hand, and polished arm as fair ; 

A foot whose traces Love delights to show ; 

And with these outward charms, which all adore, 
A mind and heart more pure and perfect given ; 
For thee thy lover can desire no more, 

Adorned by every grace and gift of Heaven.”’ 


—Mary Stuart, the Fate of Bothwell, was a conscienceless flirt, but 
not altogether the bad woman that all but her devoted champions con- 
clude. She was a good wife to her first husband, Francis II. The 
very ardor of her love killed him. After his death she had fancies, 
guilty in some senses, but not criminal. It is very likely that in the 
early time of her widowhood she had a sneaking kindness for Bothwell. 
The French proverb, “'To agree too well is sometimes dangerous,” ap- 
plied to their case. Darnley, who made a trip to France in the wild 
hope of winning her, soon after Francis died, she would not look at. She 
preferred D’Amville, one of the noblest Frenchmen of the day, who was 
in love with her. He was married. It is insinuated that a suggestion 
was made to him that the obstacle of a wife might be easily removed. 
In spite of his passion he was a gallant gentleman, and tore himself 
away from the temptation. Chastelar and Gordon were fancies. Mary 
did not hesitate, as do most women of her kind, to sacrifice both to ex- 
pediency, the first as a sop to public opinion, suspicions in regard to 
herself, and the second to the momentary pressure of politics. ‘ What 
a pity,” cried Knox, “the de’il should ha’e his abode in sic’ a pieceof 
bonnie painted clay!” “Mary,” quoth Laurie Todd, “ was a deep, dis- 
sembling, polite woman.” 

“ Bathsheba’s [ Mary’s] was an impulsive nature under a deliberative 
aspect. An Elizabeth in brain and a Mary Stuart in spirit, she often 
performed actions of the greatest temerity with a manner of extreme 
discretion. Many of her thoughts were perfect syllogisms; unluckily 
they always remained thoughts. Only a few were irrational assump- 
tions, but, unfortunately, they were the ones which most frequently 
grew into deeds.” The Duke d’Aumale, in his “History of the 
Condés,” styles her justly the “ Mepusa oF BEAUTIEs,’—admirable, 
perfect comparison ; excellent. ‘“ Ada [Mary] is the magnetic mountain 
of the Fairy Tale: she attracts every one; every one is wrecked, burned. 
She has nerves of steel and a heart of granite.” 
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“ How many of our special views and consequent acts, for instance, 
arose from the accident of birth, the opinions of those among whom we 
are educated, and so on.” “ Man’s interference with nature” is never 
successful. As is well known, Nature never corrects herself.” “ What 
a confused mixture of malice and feminine weakness” was Mary. “Let 
a woman’s heart seem ever so cold, glacier flowers will ever be found on 
it.” “In love great pleasures jostle great sorrows.” ‘ No man’s soul 
is alone,—Laocoon or Tobit,—the serpent has it by the heart or the 
angel by the hand.” “ All the joints of his [Bothwell’s or Mary’s]} 
life were torn, dislocated by these strong horses of Fate tied to his 
vitals and pulling in different ways.” Darnley captured her in a 
moment of weakness, and her desire for him flashed up into flame as 
soon as she was caught, through the eye, by his physical graces and 
training. He was handfasted to her early in April, 1566, but not 
actually married until 29th of July following. Meanwhile they lived 
on the most intimate terms. After marriage her love was extinguished 
almost as suddenly as it had been enkindled, by his weakness and vile- 
ness. All this time there is a strange, sometimes strikingly evident, 
and at others almost imperceptible, thread, fine as silk, but strong as 
Fate, connecting her with Bothwell. When at length her passion for 
this “ REAL MAN” took possession of her, the long pent-up flood burst 
every barrier, and bore her away with it as helpless as an ice dam, 
which, between heat and freshet, is first crushed or broken down, then 
torn away, and finally borne off shattered and shattering by the raging 
stream. Every human being is a product! Not to trace cause and effect 
beyond her grandparents, what was her grandfather, James IV.? (Bur- 
ton, iii. 80-81.) “He was one who pleased the world and bought 
golden opinions from it, diverting censure from his failings, which were 
many and flagrant. He was a libertine, and that in a form which was 
likely to set the fashion in that direction, one of the direst mischiefs 
which a king can do to a people; for, however self-willed they may 
be and disinclined to submission, a sovereign can always make himself 
the absolute lord of fashion. The same failings in his father were 
dealt with severely and scornfully, and a favorite mistress was bandied 
among the people by the contemptuous name of the ‘ Daisy.’ This was 
the result of the sordid and unroyal ways of that king. The son’s 
mistresses are seen in succession passing in splendor before an admiring 
people. At the beginning of his reign, while he is yet but a boy, his 
mistress, Lady Margaret Drummond, comes on the stage conspicuous in 
her grandeur, to become still more conspicuous in her fate; for she and 
her sister died together at Drummond Castle, so suddenly and in such 
a manner as to convince all that poison had been at work.” 

What was her grandmother, Margaret of Lancaster, worthy sister 
of Henry VIII. of England? The marriage tie sat very lightly 
upon her. The story of her marriages and divorces, repeated and 
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glaring, have been too often related to need repetition here. One of 
her fancies, however, is seldom alluded to, and yet it must have been 
patent, because it is the subject of a picture reproduced in Pinkerton’s 
“Scottish Gallery.” It represents Margaret and the Duke of Albany, 
Regent of Scotland, together, and is supposed to have been painted in 
1522, when the connection became notorious, and her brother, Henry 
VIILI., and Cardinal Wolsey loudly accused her of adultery. Between 
the faces a butterfly is painted, the indication of “an amour voltige,” 
to which a guard or attendant behind the queen is pointing with his 
finger. This fine picture, probably painted in the north of England, 
is half satiric and political. Margaret’s husband, Angus, was in the 
English interest ; Albany, her temporary lover, always in the French ; 
and thus it was some English artist gave vent to his feelings against 
the determined opponent of his country. James V. was certainly as 
loose in his morals as his father and his mother. Burton says “ He 
would, according to modern notions, be called a profligate.” He left 
behind him six illegitimate children, amply endowed and highly placed, 
besides a number not acknowledged. The best known of those six was 
James Stuart, at first Prior of St. Andrew’s, then Earl of Murray, and 
finally Regent of Scotland. Very extensive reading discovers no direct 
charge against Mary of Guise, Mary’s mother, but she was of the 
house of Lorraine, in whose veins, prince or prelate, the blood flowed 
fiercely and furiously. Somewhere it is hinted that she stood in a pecu- 
liar relation to the magnificent Cardinal Beaton, and undoubtedly she 
did considerable flirting with Bothwell’s father, if not more. These 
were the times and manners that justified such verses as Scott’s, in his 
“ Bridals of Triermain,” Canto II., { XVIII,— 


‘¢ And still these lovers’ fame survives, 
For faith so constant shown : 
There were two who loved their neighbors’ wives, 
And one who loved his own.”’ 


To this the author adds as a note an extract from Ascham’s “School- 
master,” written about the time of Mary’s birth: “In our forefathers’ 
tyme, when Papistrie, as a standyng poole, covered and overflowed all 
England, fewe books were read in our tongue, savying certaine bookes 
of chevalrie, as they said, for pastime and pleasure; which, as some 
say, were made in the monasteries by idle monks or wanton chanons. 
As one, for example, ‘La Morte d’Arthure;’ the whole pleasure of 
which book standeth in two speciale poynts—in open manslaughter and 
bold bawdrye; in which booke they be counted the noblest knightes 
that do kill most men without any quarrell, and commit fowlest adoul- 
teries by sutlest shiftes; as Sir Launcelot, with the wife of King 
Arthur, his master ; Sir Triestram with the wife of King Marke, his 
uncle; Sir Lameracke, with the wife of King Lote; that was his own 
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aunt. This is good stuffe for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to 
take pleasure at, yet I know when God’s Bible was banished the court, 
and La Morte d’Arthure received into the prince’s chamber.” 

Murray* was not a profligate like his father and mother. He was 
too cold and calculating a mortal to risk the moral support of the 
reformers and staid middle classes by open indulgence in illicit pleas- 
ures. Can his greatest admirers deny, however, that he was blind to 
every kind of profligacy in those whose support he sought or continued 
to be necessary to him after it was acquired? He was too astute to 
commit crimes. He winked at them, and his winks were often equiva- 
lent to State warrants ; sometimes to kill reputations, at others to hale 
into prison or drive forth into exile, or even to lead to execution. “ He 
looked through his fingers” at the murder of Rizzio, at the assassination 
of Darnley ; at the incarceration of his sister Mary. He always slunk 
away when a bad deed was doing and done; he always turned up 
most opportunely when the benefits of it were to be secured. He 
always turned at a crisis 


‘“To Morton, steeped in lust and guilt, 
My old accomplice he.’’ 


Morton, his particular associate, in some respects his alter ego, was a 
cold-blooded profligate. Rich or poor, gentle or plebeian, if he saw a 
woman that pleased him, he rarely failed to possess himself of her. 
Among a nobility whose almost only redeeming quality was personal 
bravery, to whom oaths were trifles as light as air, associations, 
“bonds,” or “bands” blanks after signature or the subscribers’ pur- 
poses were attained, honor a by-word, truth a jest, conscience an un- 
known quantity, Bothwell, if he was comparatively pure and honest, as 
he is known to have been, among such creatures, black as sin could make 
them, he must have appeared like a white crow. That he was “a REAL 


5“ At the head [of the Lords of the Congregation, Protestant nobility] was 
Lord James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew’s, better known as the Earl of Murray, a 
bastard brother of the queen, formidable alike from his ability and his ambition. 
He was the natural son of James V. by Margaret, daughter of Lord Erskine, and 
is believed, from an early period of his life, to have entertained the hope of obtain- 
ing a reversal of his illegitimacy, in which case he might, in the event of Mary 
dying without issue, have advanced a claim to the crown of Scotland. Nor was 
this a scheme so wild as to appear beyond the pale of probability. The claims of 
Henry VII. to the throne of England had been rested upon no better foundation, 
and Elizabeth’s right . . . was worse than doubtful. Murray was just the kind of 
man likely to succeed in such a design. He was cool, cautious, long-sighted, and 
unscrupulous; and by taking the popular side in the then all-absorbing religious 
controversy he greatly increased his reputation and his power. He also entered 
into deep and intricate relations with the Court of England. 

‘¢ Murray has by more than one writer been represented as a high-minded and 
patriotic man. Before Elizabeth he was no better than a spaniel, cowering under the 
degradation of the lash, which was often unsparingly applied.’’—Aytoun’s ‘‘ Both- 
well,’ 197, 202-3. 
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MAN” (“wahre Mann’) as Petrick styles him, loyal, patriotic, able, 
faithful to his trusts, brave as his sword, in such an evil time and gen- 
eration, is sufficient to excuse a love of wassail which he never allowed 
to overcome his senses, of women whom he never permitted to inter- 
fere with duty, or a wrath which in most instances was not only just 
in its object but justified in its means. Hosack, who championed 
Mary with the zeal of a knight and the professional ardor and ability 
of a practiced lawyer, who is no friend to Bothwell, is nevertheless com- 
pelled to concede to him characteristics which make him loom up like 
a “real man” and a true Scotchman, even as Pompey’s Pillar towers 
above the Arab huts and the ruins and desolation that surround it. 

Mary wrote, after her marriage, to the French court that “among 
her Scotch nobility she had not found one who could enter into a com- 
parison with the Earl of Bothwell, either in the elevation (reputation) 
of his house or lineage, his own personal merits, his wisdom, his valor, 
and that she had yielded with the utmost willingness to the desire of 
the ‘Three Estates’ in espousing him.” This is as grand and sufficient 
as a more recent letter of a noble lady to her knight under somewhat 
similar circumstances: “Of late you have filled me with so much con- 
fidence that I venture to give you some of my thoughts. My heart is 
overflowing with love. First, I admire you for your brains,—I think 
you have a brilliant mind; secondly, you are a gentle gentleman, and 
know how to please and treat a lady; thirdly, you are a person one 
could lean on and feel secure. But above all you have much good in 
you. I believe you love me and that you are true to me.” | Here we 
have almost identically the same sentiment that Mary expressed in her 
portraiture of Bothwell. If history often repeats itself, love inva- 
riably does. é 

Nor does even John Hosack, Mary’s advocate (i. 155), fall short of 
this testimony. “ Bothwell was the only one of the great nobles of Scot- 
land who from first to last had remained faithful both to her [Mary’s] 
mother and herself. . . . Whatever may have been his follies or his 
crimes, no man could say that James Hepburn was either a hypocrite or 
a traitor. Though staunch to the religion which he professed, he never 
made it the cloak for his ambition ; though driven into exile and reduced 
to extreme poverty by the malice of his enemies, he never, so far as we 
know, accepted of a foreign bribe. [All the others were for sale or 
bought.] In an age when political fidelity was the rarest of virtues, 
we need not be surprised that his sovereign at this time trusted and re- 
warded him. . . . Although the common people admired his liberality 
and courage [his characteristic daring, i. 158] Bothwell among his 
brother nobles had no friends.” Why? They envied his gifts and they 
envied his influence with the Queen. Need any man ask a higher 
eulogy than this? 

Arid yet amid all this brutality in manners and mode of living 
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there are glimpses of the influence of gentler natures, which are the 
more striking from their contrast to the general tone of thought. Wit- 
ness the following love-letter of Perkin Warbeck to his betrothed, Lady 
Catharine Gordon, in 1492, the very year in which Columbus dis- 
covered America. It is worthy of any person or any period: 


“Most noble lady, it is not without reason that all turn their eyes to you; that 
all admire, love, and obey you. For they see your twofold virtues by which you 
are so much distinguished aboye all other mortals. Whilst, on the one hand, they 
admire your riches and immutable prosperity, which secure to you the nobility of 
your lineage and the loftiness of your rank, they are, on the other hand, struck by 
your rather divine than human beauty, and believe that you are not born in our 
days but descended from heaven. 

‘¢ All look at your face, so bright and serene that it gives splendor to the cloudy 
sky ; all look at your eyes, as brilliant as stars, which make all pain to be forgotten 
and turn despair into delight; all look at your neck, which outshines pearls; all 
look at your fine forehead, your purple light of youth, your fair hair, in one word, 
at the splendid perfection of your person; and looking at, they cannot choose but 
admire you ; admiring, they cannot choose but love you ; loving, they cannot choose 
but obey you. 

‘“‘T shall, perhaps, be the happiest of all your admirers and the happiest man 
on earth, since I have reason to hope you will think me worthy of your love. IfI 
represent to my mind all your perfections, I am not only compelled to love, to adore, 
and to worship you, but love makes me your slave. Whether waking or sleeping, 
I cannot find rest or happiness except in your affection. All my hopes rest in you, 
and in you alone. 

‘Most noble lady, my soul, look mercifully down upon me, your slave, who 
has ever been devoted to you from the first hour he saw you. Love is not an earthly 
thing; it is heaven-born. Do not think it below yourself to obey love’s dictates. 
Not only kjngs but also gods and goddesses have bent their necks beneath its yoke. 

‘<I beseech you, most noble lady, to accept forever one who in all things will - 
cheerfully do your will as long as his days shall last. Farewell, my soul and my 
consolation. You, the brightest ornament of Scotland, farewell, farewell.” 


Among those who read at all the minority is very small who have 
not heard or read of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Of the majority 
who know something of or sympathize with het, few recall anything 
of Bothwell but his association with the murder* of her miserably 
vile, hobbledehoy husband, Darnley, and yet how justly does Burton 


‘ Of these—[the ‘‘ Bond” against Darnley]—Bothwell was the most formida- 
ble. Without any pretence to personal religion, he was nominally a Protestant, 
and therefore not obnoxious to the people on the score of Popery. Since his recall 
from France he had done good service to the Queen, and had risen high in her 
favor. He was Warden of the Three Marches, Lord High Admiral of Scotland, 
and General of the land forces; and his connections were extensive and powerful. 
He was held in great dislike by the emissaries of Elizabeth, who had ever found 
him incorruptible; and he was regarded by the conspirators. as the formidable 
enemy of their faction. But with all this he was a profligate man, of a daring and 
ambitious spirit, unrestrained by real principle, and ready to go at any lengths for 
the gratification of his own desires. He was also exorbitantly vain; and the pref- 
erence which was shown him by the Queen, on account of his undoubted services 
appears to have awakened hopes which possibly at an earlier period he had con- 
ceived.” —Aytoun’s * Bothwell,’’ 212-13, 
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observe (iv. 273): “ With all her beauty and wit, her political ability 
and her countless fascinations, Mary, Queen of Scots, would not have 
occupied nearly the half of her present place in the interest of man- 
kind had the episode of Bothwell not belonged to her story.” 

The misrepresentations in regard to Bothwell’s personal appearance 
are not more opposite than those in regard to his qualifications and 
characteristics. Many people might regard this as extremely strange 
and unaccountable. It is not within a century that Western Europe 
beheld the apparition of Russia’s greatest general. Scarcely any two 
accounts agree in regard to him, except as to the results that followed 
his appearance on the different theatres of war. The writer has in his 
possession works presenting portraits, physical and mental, totally irrec- 
oncilable. If Lord Minto, who came in contact intimately with him 
in Vienna, is correct, all the other accounts to his advantage are mis- 
erable flatteries. The writer believes that he was a hero, a genius, but 
at the same time an eccentric, to such a degree that very often his 
eccentricity verged on madness, presenting the living exemplification 
of Dryden’s famous lines,— 


‘‘ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” . 


Or, as Pope phrases it,— 


‘‘ What thin partitions sense from thought divide.” 


About the very time that Suwarrow had risen to distinction, the 
great New York loyalist, Sir John Johnson, was making himself known 
and felt. The controversies about Suwarrow’s physique and character 
are about as divergent as the opinions in regard to Sir John held by 
the Whigs or rebels and the Tories or loyalists. How hard he struck 
is not susceptible of question, but whether from principle or from ven- 
geance the judgment of men is as wide apart as the poles. History is 
just as fallible as to the majority of the men who have influenced human 
progress, as Froude (ix. 321) justly remarks in regard to the Duke of 
Alva: “The exterminators of the Canaanites are enshrined among the 
saints, and had the [Roman] Catholics come off victorious [in the 
Netherlands], the Duke of Alva would have been a second Joshua.” 

Hough, in his “ Northern Invasion” of this State in 1780, has a note 
on this subject, which applies to every similar case. The gist of it is 
this: The opinions of local populations in regard to prominent men 
were entirely biased, if not founded upon their popularity or the re- 
verse. If modern times were to judge of the character of Hannibal 
by the pictures handed down by the gravest of Roman historians, he 
would have to be regarded as a man destitute of almost every redeem- 
ing trait except courage and ability or astuteness; whereas, when the 
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truth is sifted out, it is positively certain that the very vices attributed 
to the great Carthaginian should be transferred to his Latin adver- 
saries. 

These remarks are most apposite to the case of Bothwell. The 
great historical Scottish authority of the period of Mary is Buchanan. 
Burton, the recent exhaustive historian of Scotland (iii. 101, 102 (3), 
observes: “Great part of his history is fabulous, and when he comes to 
the controversies in which he took part he was too strong a partisan 
to be impartial.” When it suited his purpose he was a sycophant ; 
when it was to his interest he was a shameless liar. He speaks of 
Bothwell as looking like an ape in magnificent attire, which leads 
honest Burton to remark that this “is no more to be taken as accu- 
rate than any other scolding objurgation.” 

All the misrepresentations of Bothwell were in the same spirit as 
Hogarth’s conceptions of Frenchmen, or as the caricatures of Bonaparte 
during England’s fiercest antagonism to her most bitter enemy. Flat- 
tery painted the portraits of Mary; envy, hatred, jealousy, and vindic- 
tiveness those of Bothwell. 

“ Tt is difficult,” observes Gibbon (ii. 130), “to form a just idea of 
his [Clodius Albinus’] true character. Under the philosophic cloak 
of austerity, ‘he stands accused of concealing most of the vices which 
degrade human nature. But his accusers are those venal writers [as 
Shakspeare in regard to Richard III., in favor of Henry VII., grand- 
father of Elizabeth] who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled 
on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival.” 

Brantéme is equally abusive. Burton again meets this with the 
commentary that Brantéme may have met Bothwell, but his language 
implies that he had not. There is proof positive and corroborative that 
both the Scottish narrator and the French chronicler have falsified the 
truth. In the first place we have the direct testimony of Gilbert Stuart, 
who was a passionate partisan, “one of the most zealous advocates” of 
Mary. He paints anything but a disagreeable pen-portrait. “He [Both- 
well] was in the prime of youth and extremely handsome.” This was 
when Mary first favored him. Throckmorton, the English envoy, who 
is no friend to the earl, reported of him, “ He is a glorious, rash, and 
hazardous young man.” He writes in Latin, and Bothwell’s enemies 
insinuate that he meant by gloriosus something derogatory. Out upon 
such casuistry! The primal definition of the word is glorious, re- 
nowned. According to Littleton it means illustrious,—ilustris, mag- 
nificus, prepotens, PRECLARUS. Cicero uses it in the best sense. 

Amid all the obloquy that has been heaped upon the mighty Earl, 
the fact remains unshakable that he was a power that “overtopped” the 
powerful around him. He was acclimated to broil and battle ; as Saul 
stid of Goliath, “he [had been] a man of war from his youth,” nay, 
boyhood, for he had “ worn steel since he was twelve years old.” 
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He could “drain a deeper cup, back a wilder horse, ride it like a 
whirlwind, and couch a heavier spear than the rudest of his jackmen” 
(Borderers or Moss-troopers) ; possessed a fine stalwart person, divested 
of superfluous flesh, “built more like a tower than a man,” great 
strength and military begring, exercising a fascination over his savage 
hereditary liegemen that won while it controlled them. His features 
were manly, bronzed by exposure to the changing vicissitudes of his 
rough native climate, and his determined mouth was concealed be- 
neath long, drooping moustachios that mingled with his fair curling 
beard. No wonder that Mary looked upon him with favor, for she 
had agreeable recollections of his respectful homage when she first wore 
the white robes of queenly widowhood ; and after she returned to Scot- 
land she still found his loyalty so lofty and unchangeable that “ it 
seemed to partake of that devotion which shed a halo over the days of 
chivalry.” 

One of the epithets hurled at him by those who hated and feared 
him is the stigma that he was “ one-eyed.” But the same designation 
is applicable to Hannibal, perhaps the greatest individual not a king 
who ever trod the earth, and to Potemkin, the mighty Russian Poten- 
tate, who never lost the heart of the Empress Catherine II., nor his 
control of herself and her empire. If, however, the Earl had lost 
the sight of an eye in combat, by sea or land, the orb itself was unin- 
jured, and it has been observed that the scar on his forehead, which 
was the only visible vestige of the injury, “ became his face as it would 
have become none other.” Men are not always disfigured by such 
casualties ; and it is well known that Marie Louise, daughter of im- 
perial Austria, willingly exchanged the embraces of the Emperor Na- 
poleon for those of Count Niepper, an extraordinarily handsome 
Austrian officer, although he had actually lost an eye in battle and wore 
a patch or bandage. 

Bothwell, like Mary, was entirely out of the common. His appear- 
ance was no index to his age. He was one of those so completely im- 
bued with vitality that years pass over them and leave none of the 
traces which stamp, season after season, their impress on ordinary men, 
or scar them deeply, as the glaciers furrow the rocks over which they 
glide, grinding on age by age, leaving channels that remain indelible 
after the superincumbent ice has melted away. There may have been 
silver mingled with his darker locks, but this was not the result of time 
but of thought, just as in the days of plate-armor a soldier could be 
recognized by fringes of gray where the helmet had pressed most closely 
and persistently, while everywhere else the original color held its own. 
He was a curious commingling of the self-possession that results from 
deep thought and severe discipline of mind and body in war, politics, 
and courts and the mobility which is inseparable from an original 
nervous temperament while as yet the frame has not known sufficient 
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rest to take on superfluous flesh. If Michael Angelo’s Penseroso— 
Guiliano, Not Lorenzo de Medici—could have been transmitted from 
bronze into flesh, effigy would have lived in such a man as Bothwell. 

It is as difficult to decide what constitutes the handsome in man as 
in woman. Figure has as much to do with it as face, but whenever the 
latter indicates mind and manliness and is susceptible of illumination 
from within it cannot be otherwise than handsome. It matters not the 
color of the eye for effect, in the excitement of passion the light eye 
often becomes dark, and there are hazel eyes which when they scin- 
tillate or burn, have no color, they are simply living fires,—diamonds 
of the clearest and intensest lustre. 

Contemporaries attributed the domination exercised by Bothwell 
over Mary to necromancy ; but the best answer to such a charge is that 
made by the unfortunate Leonora Galigai,—daughter of the nurse of 
Mary de Medicis, and widow of the assassinated Concino Concini, 
Marshal d’Ancre,—when accused of similar powers over the Floren- 
tine queen of Henry IV. of France. She replied, “ My arts were 
simply the superiority of a strong mind over a weak one.” As re- 
garded Bothwell Mary Stuart was weak, however strong in other cases. 
While so many writers have sought to degrade and even to caricature 
Bothwell, there are some who seek to do him justice without the slight- 
est sacrifice of truth. 

Bothwell was a gentleman of ancient race. He had the manners 
of a great lord, and the haughtiness of a feudal noble. His resolute 
features never blushed. His eyes were beautiful, although one had 
been deprived of vision; but he was far from being disfigured by the 
accident. Indeed, the defect of his sight was hardly perceptible. His 
voice, which had a genuine manly ring, was susceptible of the gentlest 
inflections. His mouth expressed his feeling of superiority. He had 
a marked nose and a patrician physiognomy, and his fascinating look 
resembled that of an eagle. This martial visage, this noble and easy 
figure, this soul without scruples, this mind full of audacity and am- 
bition, carried the queen away. To this must be added the attest of 
Sir Walter Scott as to “the bold address and courtly manners of Both- 
well,” “a nobleman possessed of his great power and hereditary 
influence.” 

“ All these [his] ‘ gifts of hell’ were relieved by a lofty demeanor 
and by an air that seemed to defy fortune, danger, and adversity.” 
Alas! Whence came “ these gifts of Hell?” In all things Bothwell 
was more sinned against than sinning, according to the touchstone of 
humanity and the measuring-rod of his times. It is said that Both- 
well was in love with Mary from the first moment that he beheld his 
“ Reine Blanche” in the Park of Fontainebleau, as early as 1560, and 
that he welcomed her home with a loyalty as pure as his devotion was 
strong. His captivity in Edinburgh Castle by the warrant of Mary, 
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to gratify Murray and his party, is said to have changed the whole 
nature of Bothwell. He felt that he had suffered a grievous injustice 
from one to whom he had given heart and hand, or, rather, brand ; and 
after his release he brooded over the wrong until his naturally violent 
temper overcame all gentler restraints. His temper had hitherto re- 
sembled a mountain lake, confined within bounds by artificial barriers. 
Thus dyked it fed a swift and ever-beneficent stream, but as soon as 
storm and flood had breached the bulwark it poured forth a wild and 
unrestrainable torrent that wasted where it had formerly blessed. Mary 
was Scotch stock, developed by French cultivation ; Bothwell, a Scotch- 
barbaric-aristocratic scion, refined by French influence and association. 
Both were congenial in origin and identical in seed. Like was drawn 
to like; they mutually attracted each other. Bothwell was brave to a 
degree sufficient to encounter any peril. Still, it is true that, while he 
possessed the physical courage which triumphs triumphantly and suc- 
cumbs without yielding, his end did not manifest the purest, the high- 
est moral intrepidity inspired by fanaticism or love. If he had 
-possessed either of these grander forms of courage he could not have 
-been induced to abandon the field at Carberry Hill without one desperate 
blow stricken for the trusting woman who loved him so intensely as to 
sacrifice everything for him. Nor would he have lingered out so many 
years in captivity. The real bird of prey would have beaten out its 
life against the bars of its prison, or soon would have drooped and died 
in captivity. . 

What is the reality of the pen-portrait of Bothwell, drawn and 
colored by the enmity of Murray’s panegyric? Bothwell was hand- 
some, smart, alluring, fearless, utterly free from the superstitions and 
fanaticism of his era; ambitious, a lay Richelieu, who, when he saw 
his objective, reached it by clearing away obstacles. He was not as 
politic or self-restrained as Moray, or Murray, but he was far more 
trustworthy. In every respect he was as far superior to the avaricious 
and dissolute Morton, to the unprincipled Huntley, and to the com- 
bined or simple vices inherent in the rest of the prominent Scottish 
nobility as he may have failed in the feigned decorum of the regent, 
in whom the shrewd instincts-of the fox were in complete ascendency 
over those of the wolf. For his generation Bothwell was not as bad 
as many men whose opportunities for evil were not in accordance with 
their vile desires. _ Not to be absolutely vicious where the many,—with 
rare exceptions,—were altogether so, entitles him to a consideration and 
a fair judgment which is inconsistent with the influences of to-day. 
Circumstances alone make men, and men must be judged by the cir- 
cumstances which environed and mastered them. Many a man and 
many a woman who pass for saints in the nineteenth century might 
have been very devils had they lived in Scotland or in France three 


hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
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Bothwell’s religious convictions were directly opposite to those of 
Mary. He was a Protestant. Such a combination of principle and 
the want of it in a man stigmatized by his enemies as very wicked may 
be a seeming paradox, but it is not unexampled. Many a man who 
appears to be destitute of principle possesses, nevertheless, underlying 
everything, a determination in regard to doctrine which is inaccessible 
to force, to bribe, or to seduction,—a bed-rock belief which defies fire 
itself. Everything seemed calculated to separate the bigoted Papist, 
Mary, and the unyielding Presbyterian, Bothwell. It appeared, how- 
ever, as if even the vices of so strange a lover, their mutual diver- 
gences, united to make him irresistible in the heart of the queen, cor- 
rupted in its first developing bud in the flagitious Court of the Valois, 
in which the presiding Circe was Catherine de Medicis, surrounded 
by her one hundred and fifty filles dhonneur (sic), the sirens of her 
Italian policy. Mary and Bothwell were physical, moral, and mental 
enigmas while living, and they are still enigmas. 


Scarcely three months elapsed after the murder of Darnley before 
Mary was remarried to Bothwell, and the funeral baked meats 


‘“« Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table,”’ 


not merely poetically. This may seem horrible, and, indeed, it would 
be so under ordinary circumstances. And yet the apparently inex- 
plicable may be made comprehensible by a ¢areful consideration of the 
occurrences. The life of Mary hitherto had been rather one of posi- 
tive suffering than of relative happiness. The miserably sickly husband 
of her youth and superb blossoming had died after nineteen months of 
a prolonged exhaustive honeymoon, throughout which the wife had 
been little better than a nurse or governess. The interval between the 
death of Francis and the espousal with Darnley was certainly one of 
trial of heart, mind, and even body. Mary expected to find in her 
again young husband a solace and a support. He proved to be neither. 
His youthful vigor, his fine person, and good looks were masks that 
concealed a vile disposition and an insane ambition; and his efforts to 
obtain the crown-matrimonial, with an authority equal, if not superior, 
to that of Mary, were characterized by exhibitions and efforts that 
prove him to have been devoid of any manliness, and of every other 
quality which might have measurably redeemed his base ingratitude 
and his want of intelligence. He assassinated the queen’s affection for 
him, aroused and stimulated by his outside attractions, almost as sud- 
denly by not only planning but assisting in the dastardly murder of 
the unhappy Rizzio. Mary, who to feminine graces united masculine 
courage and energy, saw in Bothwell the qualities which constitute a 
“REAL MAN.” He had befriended her, sustained her, championed 
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her ; he was fearless, devoted ; in short, a rough but resolute Scottish 
lord, and also a bold Scottish MAN, far better and in no wise worse 
than his peers in rank,—yes, better than all in one quality or another, 
even than Murray. Mary’s best affections had been crushed in upon 
herself by the adverse circumstances of her position and the mean- 
nesses of her husband. They had been chilled by an utter absence of 
the sympathy, in all around her save in Bothwell, which-she so greatly 
needed,—a sympathy necessary to bring out and develop all that was 
loving and lovable in her nature. When freed from such a mate as 
Darnley, her affections, suddenly relieved from the terrible pressure of 
the ties that bound her, her very capability of feeling, stretched itself 
out, as a vine planted in the darkness of a vault grows towards the crev- 
ices through which filters a single ray of light; and then, when her 
arms thus expanded to the warmth and comfort and confidence of a 
new hope, a new faith, a new love, when her arms and hands, out- 
stretched beseechingly, met each other again in a fond embrace,—those 
beautiful, soft, white, rounded arms, and the hands that betrayed her 
at Lochleven Castle,—they enclosed—Bothwell ! 

Or when, crushed in her affections and her spirits, she opened wide 
her arms for sympathy, support, and love, and the expanded fingers, 
which were symmetry itself, drew together and clasped each other 
again about the columnar support she so greatly needed, and for which 
she yearned, they locked within the magic circle of that yearning quest 
the hero of her dreams, the stalwart Bothwell! 

* * * * * * * * 

So far for actual proof as to the traits and attractiveness of Both- 
well. Now as to the corroborative evidence. When, in 1562, through 
the temporary ascendency and enmity of Murray, Bothwell fled to 
France, the king, Charles 1X., appointed him one of his chamberlains. 
The House of Valois liked to have handsome men and women around 
them. Is it likely that Charles IX. would have selected a foreigner 
repulsively ugly, without grace and accomplishments, to be near his 
person? The supposition is supremely ridiculous, and this fact alone 
gives the lie both to Buchanan and Brantéme. When, again, in 1563, 
the malice of his enemies drove Bothwell forth he again repaired to 
the Court of France, and Charles IX. made him Commander of his 
Scots Guard, to whom was intrusted the protection of his person. In 
the “Scot Abroad” Burton discourses as follows : 


‘The Scots GuarD consisted of one hundred gens d’armes and two hundred 
archers. They had a Captain who was a High Officer of State. The first Captain 
of the Guard who appears in history—and probably the first person who held the 
office—was John Stewart, Lord of Aubigne, the founder of a great Scots House in 
France. . . . By a chivalrous courtesy the appointment to this high office was con- 
fided to the King of Scots. This was an arrangement, however, that could not last. 
As the two nations changed their relative positions, and the Guard began to become 
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Scots only in name, it became not only out of the question that the captain should 
be appointed by a foreign government, but impolitic that he should be a foreigner. 
It is curious to notice a small ingenious policy to avoid offense to the haughty for- 
eigners in the removal of the command from the Scots. The first Captain of the 
Guard who was a native Frenchman was the Count of Montgomery, who, for his 
patrimonial name, which corresponded with that of an old Scots family, passed for 
a man of Scots descent. It was thought prudent that his son should succeed him ; 
but the selection was not fortunate, for he was the same Montgomery who hit [and 
mortally wounded] King Henry II. at the jousts in honor of his daughter Eliza- 
beth’s marriage to Philip II., and so made Mary Stewart, Queen of France. 

‘* According to the old courtly creed of France, the privileges of the Scots 
Guard had an eminence that partook of sacredness. Twenty-four of them were told 
off as the special protectors of the royal person. They took charge of the keys of 
the chamber where the king slept, and the oratory where he paid his devotions. 
When, on a solemn progress, he entered a walled town, the keys were committed 
to the custody of the captain of the Guard. They guarded his boat as he crossed a 
ferry, and were essential to the support of his litter when he was carried. On ordi- 
nary occasions two of them stood behind him; but in affairs of great ceremony—the 
reception of embassies, the conferring of high honors, the touching for the king’s 
evil, and the like—six of them stood near the throne, three on either side. It was 
deemed a marked honor to them that the silk fringe with which their halberts were 
decorated was white, the royal color of France. 

‘There is something melancholy beyond description in contemplating the con- 
dition of a country the vital treasures of which had to be confided to the fidelity 
and bravery of hireling strangers. If there was a fault in the affair, however, it 
was not with the Scots: they were true to their trust, and paid faith with faith. 

‘¢ On their side of the bargain, too, there is something touching in the picture 
of a hardy, high-spirited race robbed of their proper field of exertion at home, and 
driven to a foreign land, there to bestow the enterprising energy that might have 
made their own illustrious, and serving a foreign master with the single-minded 
fidelity that had been nourished within them by the love of their own land and 
kindred.. But it must be admitted that their hospitable patrons made their exile 
mighty comfortable. When the lank youth left behind him the house of his an- 
cestors, standing up gray, cold, and bare on the bleak moorland, it was not to pass 
into hard sordid exile, but rather to exult in the prospect of a land of promise or 
El Dorado, and faithfully was the promise kept; for the profuse hospitality and 
lavish generosity of France to her guests is a thing hardly to be elsewhere paralleled 
in history. It was but just that it should all be requited with sound fidelity and 
ardent devotion. 

‘‘The trust which Louis XI. reposed in the Guard has been already referred 
to. It was not their blame that he took their assistance in grubbing up the roots 
of all the political institutions which checked or modified the supreme authority of 
the Crown. If we were to suppose, indeed, that they passed beyond the routine of 
duty to think of the political results of the affairs in which they were engaged, they 
would find a good many partisans in the present day had they adopted the designs 
of their crafty master as their own, and backed them as the soundest policy for the 
future of France and of Europe at large, for Louis XI. is by no means champion- 
less. 

“In one of the most amusing of all the chronicles ever written—that of Co- 
mines—the Scots Guard figure frequently and always creditably. Louis, who was 
reputed to trust no other creatures cf human make, appears to have placed entire 
reliance on them. They saved him at a crisis of great peril in his renowned attack, 
along with the Duke of Burgundy, on the city of Liege. Both potentates were 
deeply plotting, the one to bring the Burgundian territories directly under the 
Crown of France, the other to change his Dukedom for a Kingdom, which might 
in the end comprise France itself. Both were of one mind, for the time, in deadly 
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malice and murderous projects against the industrious burghers of the city. By. 
a concurrence of events which broke through the fine texture of his subtle policy, 
Louis found himself in the hands of his fierce rival, for he was within the lines of 
Burgundy’s army, with no other resource or protection apparently but his Scots 
Guard. There was to be a storming of Liege, which was to be anticipated by the 
citizens breaking out and attacking the camp of the Duke. In the confusion of 
such an affair at such a juncture, it is easy to suppose that Louis could not know 
friends from enemies, and had reason to believe the enemies to be far the more 
prevalent of the two. Comines gives this distinct and homely narrative of what he 
saw of the affair, for he was present : 

‘«¢T, and two gentlemen more of his bed-chamber, lay that night in the Duke 
of Burgundy’s chamber (which was very small), and above us there were twelve 
archers upon the guard, all of ’em in their clothes, and playing at dice. His main 
guard was at a good distance, and towards the gate of the town ; in short, the master 
of the house where the Duke was quartered, having drawn out a good party of the 
LLiegeois, came so suddenly upon the Duke he had scarce time to put on his back 
and breast plate and clap a steel cap upon his head. As soon as he had done it 
we ran down the stairs into the street; but we found our archers engaged with 
the enemy, and much ado they had to defend the doors and the windows against 
am 5.2? 

“The King was also assaulted after the same manner by his landlord, who en- 
tered his house, but was slain by the Scotch Guard. These Scotch troops behaved 
themselves valiantly, maintained their ground, would not stir one step from the 
King, and were very nimble with their bows and arrows, with which, it is said, they 
wounded and killed more of the Burgundians than of the enemy. . . . 

‘French historians are tolerably unanimous in their testimony that the Guard 
were faithful fellows. As a small select body of men, highly endowed with rank 
and remuneration, they were naturally the prize-holders of a considerable body of 
their countrymen, who in the army of France strove to prove themselves worthy of 
reception into the chosen band. Thus the Scots in the French army carried the 
spirit of the service beyond the mere number selected as the Guard; and there was 
among them a fellow-feeling mixed with a devotion to the Crown of France, of a 
kind which there is no good term for in English, while it is but faintly expressed by 
the French esprit de corps. A few of the facts in the history of the Scots troops em- 
ployed by France bring it closer home than any generalization can ; for instance, after 
other incidents of a like character, M. Michel quotes from D’Anton’s chronicle, how, 
in acontest with the Spaniards in Calabria, in 1503, the banner-bearer, William Turn- 
bull, was found dead with the staff in his arms and the flag gripped in his teeth, with 
a little cluster of his countrymen round him, killed at their posts, ‘ et si un Ecossais 
était mort d’un cété un Espagnol ou deux ]’étaient de l’autre.’ The moral drawn 
from this incident by the old chronicler is that the expression long proverbial in 
France, ‘ Fier comme un Ecossais,’ was because the Scots ‘aimaient mieux mourir 
pour honneur garder, que vivre en honte, reprochez de tache de lacheté.’ 

‘When the two British kingdoms merged towards each other in the sixteenth 
century, the native element was gradually turned out of the Scots Guard. When 
Scotland became part of an empire which called France the natural enemy, it 
seemed unreasonable that her sons should expect to retain a sort of supremacy in 
the French army. But there are no bounds to human unreasonableness when 
profitable offices are coming and going, and many of our countrymen during the 
seventeenth century were loud in their wrath and lamentation about the abstraction 
of their national privileges in France. Some Scotchmen, still in the Guard in the 
year 1611, hada quarrel with the French captain, De Montespan, and brought their 
complaints before King James. As French soldiers appealing to a foreign mon- 
arch, they were very naturally dismissed. Of course they now complained at home 
still more loudly, and their cause was taken up by some great men. The French 
behaved in the matter with great courtesy. The men dismissed for a breach of dis- 
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cipline could not be replaced at the instigation of a foreign Court, but the Govern- 
ment would fill their places with other Scotsmen duly recommended. So lately as 
the year 1642, demands were made on the French Government to renew the ancient 
League and restore the ‘ privileges’ of the Scots in France, including the monopoly 
of the appointments in the Guard. But though made in the name of King Charles I. 
by the Scots Privy Council, these demands were, like many of the other transactions 
of the day, rather made in hostility to the King than in obedience to his commands. 
Louis XIV. gave a brief and effective answer to them. He said that he would re- 
new the League only on the condition that the Scots should cease to act as the ally of 
England, either by giving obedience to the King of that country ‘or under pre- 
text of religion, without express permission from the King, their master,’—a pretty 
accurate diplomatic description of the position of the Covenanting force. 

‘‘ Down to the time when all the pomps and vanities of the French Crown 
were swept away along with its substantial power, the Scots Guard existed as 
pageant of the Court of France. In that immense conglomerate of all kinds of 
useful and useless knowledge, the ‘ Dictionnaire de Trevoux,’ it is set forth that ‘la 
premiere compagnie des Gardes du Corps de nos rois’ is still called ‘La Garde Kcos- 
saise,’ though there was not then (1730) a single Scotsman in it. Still there were 
preserved among the young Court lackeys, who kept up the part of the survivors 
of the Hundred Years’ War, some of the old formalities. Among these, when the 
Clerc du Guét challenged the guard who had seen the palace-gate closed, ‘ il repond 
en Ecossais, ‘I am hire’’—c’est a dire, me voila;’ and the lexicographer informs us 
that, in the mouths of the Frenchmen, totally unacquainted with the barbarous 
tongue in which the regimental orders had been originally devised, the answer 
always sounded, ‘ Ai am hire.’ 

‘¢ In some luxurious libraries may be found a gorgeous volume in old morocco, 
heavily decorated with symbols of royalty, bearing on its engraved title-page that 
it is ‘La Sacre de Louis XV, Roy de France et de Navarre, dans l’Eglise de Reims, le 
Dimanche, xxv Octobre, MDCCXXII.’ After a poetical inauguration, giving as- 
surance of the piety, the justice, the firmness, the devotion to his people of the new 
King, and the orthodoxy, loyalty, and continued peace that were to be the lot of 
France, with many other predictions wide of the truth that came to pass, there 
come a series of large pictures, representing the various stages of the coronation, 
and these are followed by full-dress and full-length portraits of the various high 
officers who figured on the solemn occasion. Among these we have the Capitaine 
des Gardes Kcossais in full state uniform. This has anything but a military aspect ; 
it is the single-breasted broad-flapped coat of the time, heavily embroidered, a short 
mantle, and a black cap, with a double white plume. The six guards are also rep- 
resented in a draped portrait. It is far more picturesque than that of their captain, 
yet, in its white satin, gold embroidery, and fictitious mail, it conveys much less of 
the character of the soldier than that of the court attendant. . . . In the original 
engraving, by the way, the artist has thrown an air of absorbed devotedness into 
the very handsome countenance drawn by him, which is at variance, in some meas- 
ure, with the tone of the attitude and costume, as pertaining to a mere figure in a 
state pageant.’’ 


Is it consistent with the remotest bounds of human perversity, not 
born of absolute personal hatred and unprincipled malice, to imagine 
for a moment that so great a king as the monarch of France, at a time 
when his realm was convulsed with civil and religious antagonism, 
when questions of state and feeling were riddles to be solved by steel, 
poison, or prostitution, would have conferred one of the grandest 
charges of the crown—the care of his person, the guardianship of his 
privacy—to a foreigner if that stranger had not possessed the highest 
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reputation for courage and fidelity at home, for loyalty tried and un- 
stained by doubt, noble in appearance, equally noble in character, brave 
as the steel with which he had to guard and protect, and as strong in 
physical strength as determined in will and devotion? The very 
attempt to caricature Bothwell in the light of the dignities to which he 
rose shows a petty malice which, if it were to be met with among libel- 
ers to-day, would inevitably awaken the conviction that a writer guilty 
of such scurrility was not worthy even the notice of a kicking. 

What were the antecedents of this Bothwell? When James III. 
of Scotland lowered himself, according to the ideas of the aristocracy, 
to an association with plebeians or mechanics, the nobility asserted the 
rights they considered inherent in their class by hanging the king’s 
favorites on the Bridge of Lander, all but one, a youth of seventeen 
named Ramsay. He was spared in answer to the entreaties of his 
master, who created him Lord or Earl of Bothwell. Even Dr. Pet- 
rick, our Bothwell’s great defender, falls into the gross error of arguing 
that the nobility in 1540-67 hated the Bothwell who married Mary 
because he was descended from this plebeian Ramsay. James III. 
desired to bestow with the title the lordship of Bothwell upon Ram- 
say, but it “was not to be had, because it was in the fast grip of the 
Hepburns,”—an ancient race, these Hepburns of Hales. Although 
this. young royal favorite was made titular Lord Bothwell about 1482, 
his royal master did not live long enough to establish him. The con- 
federated nobility took up arms against their detested king in 1488, 
and defeated him at Sauchie-burn, 11th June of that year, near the 
famous Bannockburn battle-field, where THE Bruce won independence 
for Scotland, 25th June, 1314. Flying from the field, James III. was 
murdered at Beaton’s Mill, on the east side of the Bannockburn, and 
his son James IV. succeeded. He created Lord Patrick Hepburn 
Earl of Bothwell, and bestowed upon him the hereditary office of Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland, along with many other dignities and ex- 
tensive possessions. His son Adam, the second Earl, fell by the side 
of his king, James IV., in the Battle of Flodden, so fatal to the Scot- 
tish nobility. Sir Walter Scott commemorates his death in his poem of 
Marmion, Canto IV.,  xii.: 

‘¢ Another aspect Crichtoun showed, 
As through its portals Marmion rode; 
But yet ’twas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; 
For none were in the Castle then 
But women, boys, or aged men. 
With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame 
To welcome noble Marmion came ; 
Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 
Proffer’d the Baron’s rein to hold; 


For each man that could draw a sword 
Had march’d that morning with their lord, 
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Earl ApAam Hersourwy, he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereign’s side. 

Long may his Lady look in vain: 

She ne’er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun Dean. 
’T was a brave race before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stained their fame.”’ 


It may be interesting to know how Crichtoun Castle came into the 
hands of the Hepburns. Lord Crichtoun, its previous owner, had 
seduced the Princess Margaret, sister to James III., out of revenge, it 
is said, because that Monarch had dishonored Crichtoun’s own wife. 

* The king, furious at this method of retaliation, this fair application 
of the lex talionis, besieged and took the Castle, and transferred it to 
the Hepburns. 

This Adam Bothwell distinguished himself greatly by a furious 
attempt, with the reserve, to retrieve the defeat at Flodden, as is cele- 
brated in an old poem, ‘‘ Flodden Field,” edited by H. Weber, Edin- 
burgh, 1804: 

‘‘Then on the Scottish part, right proud, 
The Earl of Bothwell then out brast, 
And stepping forth, with stomach good 
Into the enemies’ throng he thrust; 
And Bothwell! Bothwell! cried bold, 
To cause his soldiers to ensue; 
But there he caught a welcome cold,— 
The Englishmen straight down him threw. 


Thus Haburn through his hardy heart 
His fatal fine in conflict found.”’ 


Patrick, third Earl of Bothwell, was still a minor when his father, 
Adam, fell beside his king at Flodden. It is very curious, but none 
of the Bothwells lived long enough to see their children attain to 
majority. This third Earl, Patrick, was known to his countrymen as 
“the Fair Earl.” The English, who found in him, as in his son after- 
wards, a patriotic antagonist to their schemes, defamed him, as they 
subsequently did his son. Sadler, the British representative, considered 
him “the most vain and insolent man in the world, full of pride and 
folly,” or else “the proudest and haughtiest man in all Scotland.” 
Evidently the English could not bend to their purposes or buy the 
honor of the third any more than the fourth Earl Bothwell. Hence 
their venom. In 1535, Patrick married Agnes Sinclair. She belonged 
to a family of Norman origin, and one of the most renowned in Scot- 
land as well as on the continent of Europe. This Agnes, “the Lady 
of Morham,” was the mother of a daughter, Jane, and a son, James, 
THE Bothwell of scandal, history, and romance. In 1543 she was 
divorced from her husband, who died three years after, in 1556. James, 
her son, never forfeited her affections, and she was his good angel as 
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long as her influence could benefit him, that is, until he was finally 
driven from Scotland. She died in 1573. The divorce did not result 
from any wrong-doing on her part. There is little doubt that Earl 
Patrick took advantage of a plea which was a fertile cause of divorces 
as long as the Pope and Romanist priests had any power in his native 
country,—the plea of consanguinity. The real cause, no doubt, lay in 
the hopes entertained by Earl Patrick that, if he was free to marry, he 
could obtain the hand of Mary of Guise, widow of James V., Queen 
Dowager and Regent of Scotland. Thus he expected to become the 
real head and power and the source of honor in Scotland. He was 
justified in his expectation, since twice in writing- the Queen Regent 
promised faithfully to marry him. Why she did not actually give her * 
hand to the Fair Ear! is susceptible of several explanations. Rumor 
insinuated that she was overfond of the Primate, Cardinal Beaton. His 
cloth forbade the idea of a legal tie. While this consideration was 
pending, Earl Patrick died. James VY. died in 1542, Earl Bothwell 
was divorced in 1543, and died in 1556, and Mary, the Regent, expired 
10th June, 1560. The strange doings of “ the fair Earl,” Patrick, whose 
ways were often dark and tricks vain, cast a black shadow over the 
career of his son, the heir to his titles, properties, and dignities. It is 
admitted by all fair critics that the two have been often confounded to 
the detriment of the latter. The father’s evil reputation was in some 
respects an almost fatal injury to the son. ° 

In aspiring to the hand of the famous Mary, James Hepburn, Ear] of 
Bothwell, the subject of this article, was simply obeying the traditions of 
his house, and taking advantage of his qualifications and position. When 
Mary’s first husband, Francis II., died, Bothwell was the trusted, tried, 
almost single true-hearted supporter of her mother and the latter’s agent 
in France. It is true that the hand of the young widow was sought by 
princes and the sons of kings, but among the suitors proposed and pro- 
posing were nobles strongly pressed who were not as eminent as Bothwell. 
Finally the list of the eligible was reduced to two; Dudley, a younger 
son, the choice of Elizabeth and her darling, who was not created Earl of 
Leicester until this contemplated elevation was quite advanced, and 
Darnley, who was of no account and without influence until he was 
promoted to an Earldom, which was not done until about a month after 
he had been “ handfasted” to Mary. Bothwell was born the most 
richly endowed and powerful nobleman, except Lord Hamilton, in 
Scotland, with the greatest number of vassals in that southern portion 
of the kingdom, a belted Earl and Lord High Admiral of the Realm, 
Sheriff of three counties, Bailiff or Queen’s representative in another. 
When he was certainly not over twenty-eight years of age he was Lieu- 
tenant-General under the Crown, and virtually Commander-in-Chief of 
the Scottish army in the field. What is more, he sat in Parliament 
before he was of age, and was Lieutenant-General, or Warden of the 
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Borders, as soon as he attained his majority, and Queen’s Commissioner, 
or Representative, to guard the interests of the Crown and his country, 
in opposition to the English agents (one the Duke of Bedford), before 
Darnley made his appearance. Finally, not to spin out the story, he 
was Captain of the French Scots, or Royal, Guard, in his twenty-sev- 
enth year. If this does not prove manliness and character, what will 
suffice to satisfy opinion on such subjects? 

What is more and more to the point, the Hepburns had always 
aimed high. A Hepburn of Bothwell married a sister of the great 
Robert Bruce, the victor of Bannockburn and deliverer of Scotland in 
1290. The grandfather of the first Earl, Patrick, of Hales, held very 
curious relations in regard to the beautiful Jane Beaufort, widow of 
James I., who died in 1436. This Lord Patrick Hepburn, of Hales, 
was master of the famous Castle of Dunbar, and there, with him, the 
lovely Jane spent her latter days and died. History has never solved 
the riddle of the ties that united them. Adam, son of this Lord 
Patrick, was among the many lovers of Mary of Gueldres, widow of 
James IT., deceased in 1460. Is it very extraordinary that James 
Hepburn should not forget the good fortune of his greategreat-great- 
grandfather and of his great-great-grandfather when they were simple 
Lords and not mighty Earls, and of his father, the third great “ belted” 
Earl? When and where—after he was old enough to experience the 
power of love—he first saw Queen Mary does not appear. But this 
fact is well known, he was very high in the favor of her mother 
when, early in 1561, at Joinville, in France, shortly after the death of 
her royal husband, he did wait upon the peerless “ La Reine Blanche,” 
to whom, according to the poets, even the trees and rocks bowed and 
did obeisance as she walked through the forest and glades of Fon- 
tainebleau, or, as Ronsard sang: 

































‘The ivory whiteness of thy bosom fair ; 
The long and slender hand, so soft and rare ; 

Thy all-surpassing look and form of love, 

Enchanting as a vision from above ; 

Then thy sweet voice and music of thy speech, 

That rocks and woods might move, nor art could reach,— 
When these are lost, fled to a foreign shore, 

With loves and graces France beholds no morg, 

How shall the poet sing now thou art gone? 

For silent is the muse since thou hast flown. 

All that is beauteous short time doth abide; 

The rose and lily only bloom while lasteth the springtide. 















‘Thus here, in France, thy beauty only shone 
For thrice five years, and suddenly is gone; 
Like to the lightning-flash, a moment bright, 
To leave but darkness and regret like night, 
To leave a deathless memory behind, 

Of that fair princess, in my heart enshrined. 
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My winged thoughts, like birds, now fly to thee, 
My beauteous princess, and her home I see, 
And there for evermore I fain would stay, 

Nor from that sweetest dwelling ever stray. 


‘‘ Nature hath ever, in her deepest floods, 
On loftiest hills, in lonely rocks and woods, 
Her choicest treasures hid from mortal ken, 
With rich and precious gems unseen of men. 
The pearl and ruby sleep in secret stores, 
And softest perfumes spring on wildest shores. 
Thus God, who over thee his watch doth keep, 
Hath borne thy beauty safe across the deep 
On foreign shore, in regal pride to rest, 
Far from mine eyes, but hidden in my breast.’ 


J. WaTTs DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Since the capture of the city of Alexandria by Diocletian, a.p. 276, 
the history of Egypt is replete with political intrigues. 

Fifty years ago Ibrahim Pacha defeated the Turkish army at 
Konieh, and advanced nearly to Constantinople. He had previously 
taken Acre, which was recaptured by the English troops, and he was, 
to all intents and purposes, master of Syria. This threatened over- 
throw of the Sultan’s power was taken advantage of by Russia, who 
entered Constantinople and extorted from the Porte the Treaty of Un- 
kiar-Skelessi. It was through the policy of England that Mehemet Ali’s 
claims of independence and of the possession of Syria were defeated, 
and he was confined to his Egyptian dominions. Through the same 
influence the Sultan was induced to acknowledge the right of Mehemet 
Ali to transmit his power to his descendants. Since that time the 
viceroys have been faithful tributary subjects of the Porte. 

Ismail Pacha during the first part of his reign obtained large con- 
cessions from the Sultan, which indicated a statesmanlike superiority to 
prejudice. The Khedive promised the Porte that he would be a faith- 
ful ally on condition of being relieved from irksome obligations of 
dependence. The results were as follows: In time of peace Egypt 
became an independent kingdom, with the power of raising taxes, of 
contracting loans, of negotiating with foreign powers, and of maintaining 
a naval and military force. In return for these liberal grants the 
Khedive was to aid the Porte against external enemies. 

Through policy, a sentiment of loyalty, and a blind devotion to the 
religion of Islam, the viceroys of Egypt have continued to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Sultan. The administration of the affairs 
of the country have not been entirely satisfactory. There is, however, 
neither persecution nor religious fanaticism, and the civilization which 
has been introduced will, probably, in the course of years become less 
artificial, provided that the authority of the Khedive is re-established 
and order once more reigns. The success of Arabi Pacha means a 
blind and unswerving fidelity to the Porte, a relinquishment of the 
concessions made, slavery in its worst form, and the intrigues of the 
harem. It would be better for the civilized world, better for Egypt, 
could it become a province of the British empire, but, as that would 
disturb what is called the “balance of power,” the affairs of Egypt 
must be relegated to the statu quo ante bellum. Arabi Pacha may be 
the recognized leader of a party opposed to foreign intervention in 
Egyptian affairs, but his repulse of, and consequent refusal to consider 
the concessions granted by the Khedive before the advent of the British 
forces, stamps him as an ambitious, crafty soldier, intent upon power. 
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Who could foretell the result should Arabi Pacha, with the assistance 
of the secret machinations of the Sultan, unfurl the green standard of 
the Prophet and proclaim a holy war! Some able writers have ob- 
served that the war can be kept up indefinitely, which is undoubtedly 
true. Now that Arabi’s forces are well supplied with improved ‘arms, 
and have been instructed by our able officers in the art of war, and 
above all, in that essential to the successful conduct of a campaign, a 
well-organized commissariat, Arabi can, with the religious zeal of his 
followers, prolong the war indefinitely. It is incomprehensible that 
England should have been so dilatory in the first inception of this cam- 
paign. A sure, swift, and decisive blow would have produced the re- 
sults she is desirous of obtaining. It must be evident to every military 
student that a fatal mistake has been made at Alexandria, in not having 
a sufficient number of troops to land, in order to prevent the scenes of 
massacre and arson that have occurred. The energy and tact displayed 
by Admiral Seymour and General Alison is quite at variance with the 
supineness of the British at the commencement of hostilities. Had a 
force of five thousand men been landed under the protection of the 
guns of the fleet (when the forts had been silenced), the incendiaries and 
murderers would not have run riot in the streets of Alexandria. A 
want of proper energy and skill has further complicated matters, and 
further trouble is to be apprehended from the fact that Port Said and 
Suez were not immediately occupied. All this has enabled Arabi 
Pacha to mature his designs and increase his prestige. Had the force 
named been at Admiral Seymour’s command on the eve of the bombard- 
ment, all the devastation and loss of life would have been spared. By 
the immediate occupation of Port Said at one end of the Suez Canal 
and Suez at the other, a combined advance could have been made in the 
direction of Kfr-el-Dwar, a village about fifteen miles from Alexan- 
dria, and “ Les Barrages,” a place about ten miles from Cairo, where 
are the works by which the water of the Western Nile may be diverted 
into any channel desired. Cairo could then have been seized and oc- 
cupied by a sudden and well-directed advance, which operation could 
have been effected by cavalry or mounted infantry. Thus the line of the 
railway would have been in the hands of the British and the authority 
of the Khedive established. 


Ir is a matter for congratulation that the reciprocal crossing of the 
boundary line between the United States and Mexico by the troops of 
the two countries in pursuit of hostile Indians has been made the sub- 
ject of an agreement by which, with proper restrictions, such crossings 
are authorized. The frontier forces of the two republics have of late 
years repeatedly crossed the international boundary in operating against 
Indians, even without governmental sanction, but such a proceeding 
was of course irregular, and fraught with danger of embarrassing com- 
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plications, besides which there probably have been cases where the 
absence of such an authorization has checked the pursuit of hostiles on 
the part of some commanders, more nice than others in their observance 
of international comity. The Indians to whom this boundary has 
been in some degree a protection are the very worst we have to contend 
with, and its obliteration as a barrier against their being effectively 
pammneda is a good thing for both countries. 
In these days of utterly too-too and lahdy-da tendencies, which, how- 
ever, we are proud and happy to observe have not, to any considerable 
extent, affected the services in this country, our readers may be enter- 
tained by the following clipping from the Paris correspondence of the 
London Globe, as showing how deeply similar tendencies in our sister 
republic of France have moved the heart of one of her military com- 
manders : 

“The Marquis de Galliffet, who commands the Twelfth Corps 
d’ Armée, is not satisfied with the éclat he gained in political circles by 
his recent conversion to republicanism, or by his friendship with M. 
Gambetta. He requires something more, and, forgetful of those tradi- 
tions he so highly cultivated when he was a young and brilliant officer, 
using every art and stratagem to win the heart of the handsome and 
wealthy daughter of Charles Laffitte, he has indulged in a long diatribe 
against what the officers of the French service term ‘fantasia.’ He has 
leveled his pen against those who have attempted to embellish the 
uniform of the republic, and in the circular he has recently issued he 
called the attention of those who are under his orders to the regulations 
of the service, and the patterns which have been deposited in the Army 
Clothing Department. General de Galliffet accuses some of his officers 
of wearing jackets with absurdly wide sleeves. He makes the same 
somes about shirts, and taunts those who display a ‘clean-boiled 
rag,’ as Artemus Ward has called it. The inexpressibles are, according 
to the marquis, made too tight in the leg and too wide at the bottom, 
where they fall over the boots, which have been made so ridiculous that 
they resemble far more the shoe worn by the courtiers in the days of 
Henry II. than a useful article for a horseman who has to do plenty of 
rough work. General de Galliffet has not limited his objections to cos- 
tume alone; he evidently wears the regimental barber in his heart, and 
has a regard for the Figaros of the garrison-towns. He says, ‘Officers 
now wear their hair in such a manner as to permit parting back and 
front, and in many cases the hair is plastered down on the forehead, 
giving an offensively effeminate appearance.’ In fact, the general de- 
clares that he perceives, with the utmost regret, an inclination on the 
part of his officers ‘to follow the fashions which have been introduced 
by a certain class of civilians, who, though young, are neither conspic- 
uous for their intelligence nor for their manly tastes.’” 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Rear-ADMIRAL PREBLE sends us the following note: Sir Provost William 
Parry Wallis, G.C.B., who was the senior surviving lieutenant of H. M. ship 
‘‘Shannon”’ after the action between the ‘“‘ Chesapeake’”’ and ‘‘Shannon,’’ in 1813, 
‘still lives,’’ according to the Royal Navy List of April, 1882, and was at that date 
second on the active list of admirals of the Fleet of the Royal Navy, Sir George Rose 
Sartonier, G.C.B., being his senior. 

Sir Provost Wallis was born April 12, 1791; entered the Royal Navy as a 
cadet in 1804; was promoted and commissioned a lieutenant November 80, 1808; 
commander, July 9, 1818 (five weeks after the action between the ‘‘ Chesapeake”’ 
and ‘‘Shannon’’); captain, August 12, 1819; rear-admiral, August 27, 1851, then 
about sixty years of age; vice-admiral, September 10, 1857; admiral, March 2, 
1863; and admiral of the fleet, December 11, 1875, when above eighty-four years 
old. 

Sir Provost Wallis was a midshipman of the ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ when captured by 
the French frigate ‘‘ Ville de Milan,’ after a long action, in 1805; a lieutenant of the 
‘¢ Curieux,’’ and cut out a vessel in St. Ann’s Bay, Guadeloupe; subsequently wrecked 
in the ‘‘ Curieux”’ on the enemy’s coast; lieutenant of the ‘‘ Gloire’ at the destruction 
of French frigates and battery at Anse le Bargne, Guadeloupe, and at the surrender 
of the island, for which he received a medal. He was second lieutenant of the 
‘“‘Shannon”’ at the capture of the U. S. frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake,’’ June 1, 1813, and 
succeeded to the charge of both ships, the first lieutenant being killed and Captain 
Brooke dangerously wounded. He served at Vera Cruz during the French war of 
1838-89; was captain of the ‘“‘ Warspite”’ during the French expedition to Mogadore, 
1844, and received the thanks of both governments for his conduct on that occasion ; 
served in Syria during the civil war of 1845, and received a war medal with stone 
clasps; was made a K.C.B. in 1860, and a G.C.B., May 20, 1873. He is undoubtedly 
the only surviving officer of the fight between the ‘‘ Chesapeake’”’ and ‘‘Shannon”’ in 
1813, sixty-nine years ago. One of the crew of the ‘‘ Chesapeake’’ was recently 
living in Boston, and possibly still is. The senior officer in the U. S. Navy on the 
active list, Admiral D. D. Porter, entered the navy in 1829,—sixteen years after 
the fight between the ‘“‘ Chesapeake” and ‘‘Shannon,’’—and the senior rear-admiral 
on the retired list, Joshua R. Sands, entered the U.S. Navy as a midshipman June 
18, 1812, and the next in seniority, Rear-Admiral Marston, April 15, 1818, only 
two months before the fight between the ‘‘ Chesapeake’ and ‘‘Shannon.’’ The 
next oldest on the list of retired rear-admirals entered in 1808. 
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